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American School 
of Classical Studies 
at Athens 


A GROUP OF ROMAN IMPERIAL PORTRAITS 
AT CORINTH 


IV. Tue Four Torsos 
[Puate I] 


A.—CoLossAaL SEMI-NUDE MALE Torso 


Wir one possible exception the four mutilated statues to be 
discussed in the present article seem to have formed part of the 
great imperial group of portraits at Corinth, the more important 
members of which have already been considered. All were found 
in the same area above and to the south of Pirene, and one only 
was discovered beyond the limits of the Roman basilica so often 
mentioned.’ On grounds of style and technique it is plain that 
three at least of these statues must have belonged to the group as 
originally constituted, while the other may well have done so. I 
shall discuss these works in their apparent order of importance in 
the group, beginning with a colossal male figure in heroic pose 
(PLate I). This came to light at a great depth in the northwest 
quarter of the basilica, where it rested very little above hard-pan. 
It was overlaid by a thick stratum of fragments of early mediaeval 
tile and ruined walls of the same period, and had apparently 
suffered much the same treatment at the hands of the Byzantine 
wreckers as that accorded the Lucius.2? It was found lying 
slightly tilted on the left shoulder and side. 

As already mentioned, the statue is of colossal scale, and is 
preserved from the base of the neck nearly to the knees, its total 
height being 1.52 m.;* the right arm, shoulder, and whole right 
side of the chest is broken away, and the left forearm is also lack- 
ing. At the top of the median line of the chest there appears a 
roughly worked cup-shaped depression, clearly the bottom of a 

1Cf. A.J.A. XXV, 1921, p. 143, fig. 1. 

2 Cf. A.J.A. XXV, 1921, pp. 338 f. 


3’ Further dimensions: maximum width across front .82 m., from navel to 
ground .90-+-m., from navel to bottom of cutting for insertion of head .55 m. 
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hollow socket fashioned to receive the neck-base of a head cut 
from a separate block. The upper portion of the left breast is 
also scarred, while the deeply cut folds of the drapery are much 
damaged, particularly the heavy vertical mass before the left 
leg, the folds crossing the abdomen, and those upon the right 
thigh; many small fragments of the drapery were found near the 
statue where they had been scattered and forgotten by’the wreck- 
ers, thus escaping the mediaeval lime kiln. Although the feet and 
lower part of the legs are lacking, there came to light a huge 
shattered plinth of Pentelic marble with two colossal bare feet 
attached, and the remains of a supporting tree-trunk, all cut from 
a single block; this was found in a jumbled mass of debris of the 
Roman period at about the same depth and only a few meters 
distant from the statue itself. The whole front of the plinth is 
broken roughly away, the right foot is shattered nearly to the 
instep, while the heel only of the left is preserved. In considera- 
tion of the place where it was found, the material, and the size 
of the feet,' this basis must certainly have supported the great 
male figure, although the actual joining of the two cannot be 
effected. Upon the upper surface of the plinth, and particularly 
beneath the instep of the right foot, there exist traces of a red 
painted stucco. 

The material from which the great figure is cut, though similar 
to that of the other members of the group, is of a considerably 
finer texture and better grade; the only trace of a flaw is that 
discoverable along the plane of the break through the left 
forearm. 

The statue is a semi-nude male figure clad only in a richly 
draped himation or pallium. From the left shoulder the drapery 
passes diagonally downward across the back, is thence brought for- 
ward in complicated folds across the right hip and abdomen, and is 
caught up over the extended left forearm whence it falls in heavy 
masses along the left leg. The figure stood apparently with its 
weight on the right leg and with the left slightly advanced. Many 
analogies may be quoted for the pose and general handling of the 
drapery, the type being clearly that traditionally assigned to 


1 The right foot is more than .37 m. long. Dimensions of the basis itself are: 
width across front .86 m., slightly wider than the figure itself,—depth from 
front to rear .65 m., thickness .135 m., greatest height, from bottom, to top of 
tree-trunk, .35 m. 
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Zeus' as well as to Aesculapius.2 Unlike the other members of 
the group the work now before us shows distinct traces of weather- 
ing, particularly over the right hip and along the drapery of the 
thigh and leg on the same side, where the characteristic golden 
brown tint of weathered Pentelic marble appears quite plainly. 
The reverse of the figure is, as usual, very summarily treated, 
yet from indications furnished by the working of the drapery it 
seems that the statue was not set squarely against a wall or within 
a niche, but was posed with the right side considerably advanced. 
The drapery itself in its remarkably skilful arrangement, in the 
free and versatile handling of the complicated folds, and in its 
masterly surface texture, is by far and away the best to be found 
in the entire Corinthian group; indeed, it is safe to say that we 
have here a direct harking back to the famous drapery of the Par- 
thenon pediments*—perhaps even a conscious imitation—al- 
though the archaism is plainly disclosed in the complexity of the 
folds, the depth of the undercutting, and the restlessness combined 
with a touch of stiffness which is so characteristic of a late and 
eclectic art. This impression is heightened by the modelling of 
the torso itself, which, though correct and remarkably well done— 
far better even than that of the Gaius—is entirely lacking in 
fluidity, and gives the same suggestion of hardness and academic 
method peculiar to the Corinthian works already discussed.‘ 

The technique throughout is much more careful and studied 
than in any of the other pieces, and although evidence of drilling 
is apparent in the drapery it is in general very skilfully concealed. 
The flesh surfaces are smoothly worked and unpolished, but of so 
fine and careful a finish that but slight traces of tooling of any 
sort can be discovered; it is clear, however, that the technique is 
of the same sort as that which appears in the other statues of 
the group, whence we may conclude that all the pieces so far con- 
sidered are contemporaneous or nearly so. 


1Cf. Reinach, Rep. de la Stat. Grec. et Rom., Zeus in the Louvre, I, p. 158, 
pl. 311, No. 683; also Froehner, Notice de la Sculp. Antig. du Louvre, 32, 5; 
Zeus in Dresden, Reinach, op cit. I, p. 188, pl. 401, No. 680; also Hettner, 
Antikensammlung zu Dresden, 225. 

2 Cf. Aesculapius in Rome, Reinach, op. cit. I, p. 287, pl. 545, No. 1146; ibid. 
I, p. 297, pl. 560 A, No. 1160 D; also Matz-Duhn, Antike Bildwerke in Rom, 58. . 

3 Cf. the drapery of the “Three Fates” in the British Museum, Brunn- 
Bruckmann, Denkméiiler, pl. 190. 

‘Cf., for example, with A.J.A. XXV, 1921, pls. X and XI, also fig. 1, 
p. 339. 
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It is scarcely necessary to point out that in this work we have 
another interesting example of eclecticism,—an eclecticism, how- 
ever, which differs markedly from the usual neo-Attic type; in- 
deed, the handling of the drapery is alone sufficient to put this 
figure in a class by itself. Although difficult to judge of the bod- 
ily proportions from the mutilated trunk, I yet think it probable 
that they followed closely those of the Gaius, allowance of course 
being made for the fact that we have here to do with a more ma- 
ture and powerfully developed form; the groin line, for example, 
with the heavy roll of flesh above the hip, in both works receives 
a similar treatment, while the actual surface modelling of the 
thorax discloses the same system of proportions. In the more 
powerful rendering and detailed musculature we may, perhaps, 
detect a stronger influence from the old Péloponnesian athletic 
type, yet it seems on the whole more plausible to account for this 
merely on grounds of the greater importance to the group of the 
personage represented. Indeed, the differences to be noted be- 
tween this figure and the others of the group are variations of 
degree and not of kind, and are to be accounted for by the as- 
sumption that we have here the central and most important 
figure of the entire assemblage,—an assumption strongly seconded 
not only by the colossal scale of the work but also by the god- 
like, heroic guise under which the subject is represented. 

As to the person shown by this portrait—and it certainly was a 
portrait—we have no means of reaching a definite decision; never- 
theless it seems to me that it admits of fairly plausible conjecture. 
As we have seen, all the evidence points to the fact that this 
statue formed part of the great imperial group of portraits erected 
in all probability between 1 and 5 a.p.,—it was found within the 
same building as the others, is of similar material and technique, 
and belongs to the same school. Other portraits of the group 
have been identified as Augustus, Tiberius, Gaius, and Lucius,— 
none of them preéminent in scale or workmanship, and each two 
falling naturally into pairs of companion pieces. If, therefore, 
neither Augustus nor Tiberius is indicated as the central and 
important figure of this imperial group, who else could be logi- 
cally expected to occupy such a position at this particular period 
of history and in this particular city? Obviously, none other 
than the Divine Julius himself. 


1 Cf. with A.J.A. XXV, 1921, pl. X, and fig. 1, p. 339. 
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In support of this conjecture many considerations are to be 
adduced other than that of the mere heroic proportions and god- 
like type of the figure,—the latter serving, of course, to indicate 
that the personage represented had departed this life and taken 
his place among the immortals. It is well known for example, 
that the Corinthians of the first century looked upon Julius Cae- 
sar as the founder and especial patron of their city, the great 
deified mortal who had restored the city to its old time wealth 
and importance after the bitter century of decay which followed 
upon the terrible sack and destruction of Mummius.' It was in 
46 B.c. that Caesar determined to rebuild Corinth and sent 
thither a numerous colony consisting of his veterans and freed- 
men,? whereupon even its name was changed, appearing hence- 
forth on coins and inscriptions as COLONIA IVLIA CORINTHVS, 
also LAVS IVLI CORINTHVS, and later COLONIA IVLIA CORINTHVS 
AVGVSTA. It is quite unthinkable, therefore, that the Divine 
Julius should have been omitted from such a group at Corinth, 
and even more improbable that the central and important position 
therein should have been reserved for other than himself alone. 
We are hence justified in wishing to recognize in this fine heroic 
statue the remains of a great portrait of Julius Caesar, deified, 
and shown forth under the aspect perhaps of Zeus the Thunderer, 
or of the Isthmian Poseidon. 

In conclusion it # interesting to note that the cup-shaped de- 
pression at the base of the neck of the figure (cf. supra, p. 131) 
may be considered as proof that another portrait head was sub- 
stituted for that of Julius at a later period of the empire when such 
piracy of portraiture was common enough. It is extremely im- 
probable that, at the early date when the statue was erected, the 
figure should have been prepared de novo with the head inset and 
of a separate block of marble. 


B.—SMALLER SEMI-NUDE Mate Torso 


A somewhat smaller male torso of semi-nude heroic type, not 
differing greatly from that of the statue just discussed, was found 
in the north aisle of the same basilica at a somewhat higher level 
(Fig. 1). When discovered it was resting on its side and imbedded 


1 Cf. Strabo, VIII, p. 381; Pausanias, II, 1, 2, and VII, 16, 7; Florus, II, 16; 
Velleius Paterculus, I, 13; Cicero, Pro Leg. Man. 5, etc. 

2 Cf. Strabo, loc. cit.; Pausanias, loc. cit.; Dio, XLIII, 50; also Pliny, VN. H.IV, 
4, 5, ete. 
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in the lower courses of an early mediaeval wall erected upon the 
ruins of the Roman structure. It had not, apparently, been 
moved any great distance from the place where it originally fell, 
but, together with shattered blocks and fragments of the earlier 
building, had been laid hold of by the mediaeval builders because 
it happened to be on the spot and ready to hand. 

Though by no means colossal, the statue is considerably over 
life size, and is preserved from the upper part of the chest to a 
point slightly above the knees, its total height being 1.18 m.;! 
the arms, shoulders, and top of torso have been hacked away, as 
has the front of the left leg, together with the adjacent drapery. 
A cup-like hollow similar to that noted in the larger figure appears 
here also, where it doubtless served a similar purpose. The 
shoulders and upper part of the chest seem to have been repre- 
sented as covered by a chlamys which was probably fastened on 
the right shoulder by a brooch; the drapery was thence carried 
backward over both shoulders and passed downward over the 
buttocks leaving the whole left side, thigh, and upper leg bare; 
on the right side, however, a heavy mass of folds is brought around 
from the back and carried forward over the right hip and thigh, 
the main body of the stuff passing from right to left and down- 
ward across the lower part of the abdomen to the left hip, where it 
was supported apparently by the left hand. On the right side 
the lower folds are draped over the right leg and caught up at the 
crotch in a most curious manner. In fact the entire scheme of 
drapery is most unusual; it would seem practically impossible to 
arrange an actual chlamys in any such fashion upon a standing 
figure.2 The statue is cut from Pentelic marble of the same sort 
as that used for the other members of the group. 

Because of the poor preservation of the work it is difficult to 
determine its pose with any degree of accuracy. The weight, 
however, seems to have been carried on the left leg, while the 
right was probably advanced and flexed at the knee; the left 


1 Further dimensions; maximum width at hips .55 m., from navel to ground 
.69 m., from navel to bottom of cutting for insertion of neck .43 m. 

2 This method of wearing the chlamys is rare even in seated figures,—cf. 
Tiberius in the Museo Chiaramonti, Amelung, Sculp. des Vat. Mus., I, taf. 
60, and Reinach, op. cit. I, p. 568, pl. 925, No. 2352. I have found only one 
analogy to this type of drapery in a standing figure, 7.e., an imperial figure in 
the Museo Torlonia, Reinach, op. cit. II, p. 572, No. 5; Album of the Museo 
Torlonia, No. 118, and Visconti, Catalogo del Museo Torlonia. 
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hand, as already noted, must have supported the drapery at the 
thigh, while the right arm seems to have been raised and, per- 
haps, supported on a long lance or staff. Whether this restora- 
tion be correct or not, the pose indicated was common enough in 
the sculpture of the period and is found with slight variation in 
many replicas.'' As in the other members of the group, the rear 
of the figure is but roughly blocked out, while the few traces of 
weathering still observable also indicate that it stood originally 
under cover and against a wall. 

The technique is in general similar to that noted in the other 
works, although the flesh surfaces are, perhaps, not so smoothly 
finished. The modelling is correct and fairly good, but because 
of the rough usage suffered by the figure, it produces an impression 
of lack of detail combined with the usual hardness and academic 
tone. The drapery, though facile, is rather summarily treated; 
no considerable undercutting seems to have been attempted, and 
the whole effect is quite stiff and neo-Attic. In fact, the tech- 
nical and stylistic considerations—e.g., groin-line, prominent 
muscle above hips, modelling of the rib-muscles beneath the right 
breast, etc. (ef. Fig. 1 and Piate I)—all indicate clearly that 
this statue is of the same period and school as the other members 
of the group; they make it equally plain that the figure was in- 
tended to represent a subordinate personage in that the work is 
less careful and less detailed, in which respect it finds its closest 
analogy in the Lucius. 

We can only conjecture as to the person this statue represented. 
Although in seale it ranks about with the Augustus and is thus 
considerably larger than the Gaius, the workmanship would seem 
to indicate, as mentioned above, that the figure was of secondary 
importance in the group; furthermore, the heroic pose and scanty 
drapery probably show that the portrait was of a personage 
already dead and among the immortals at the time of the erection 
of the group. In view of these slight indications it is, perhaps, 
presumptuous even to hazard a guess; nevertheless I would sug- 
gest that it may well have been a portrait of Agrippa. 


C.—SMALLER ARMORED Torso 
A mail-clad torso of smaller scale than that just discussed was 
discovered in a mediaeval wall a few meters southwest of the 


1 Cf. the work already quoted, Reinach, op. cit. II, p. 572, No. 5, also I, p. 
560, pl. 912 A, No. 2331 A; I, p. 562, pl. 916, No. 2398 C; I, p. 573, pl. 936, No. 
2383, etc. 
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basilica (Fig. 2). The figure was built carefully into the wall, 
back outward, and resting on its right side at a depth of little 
more than two meters beneath the surface. 

The statue, of good Pentelic marble similar to that used for the 
other members of the group, is the smallest of the lot—no more 
than life size,—and is preserved from the neck nearly to the 
knees; it stood with the weight on the right leg, the left thrust 
forward and slightly bent at the knee. The right arm, now lack- 
ing, was raised and attached in a separate piece at the shoulder, 
while the left, which is missing from the middle of the upper arm, 
seems to have hung naturally at the side. The pose was, per- 
haps, that of the allocutio, that traditionally assigned to repre- 
sentations of a commander addressing his troops.” The figure is 
shown as clad in full panoply consisting of a bronze cuirass 
moulded to reproduce the forms of the torso beneath, and a kilt 
of heavy leathern flaps about the loins; beneath the armor is 
worn a sleeveless chiton which must have fallen about to the 
knees, while over the left shoulder appears a roll of drapery which 
doubtless represented the chlamys or paludamentum; the stuff is 
gathered rather closely upon the left shoulder, and seems either 
to have fallen thence straight down the back free of the body, or 
else to have been wound about the left forearm.* An ornamental 
sword-belt or cingulum passes twice about the body and is knotted 
just above the navel, the free ends being then tucked up in sym- 
metrical loops on either side, while above in the middle of the 
chest is worked a conventional gorgoneion in low relief. Fringing 
the lower rim of the cuirass is an intermediate row of short tas- 
selled leathern straps, an ornamental motif which is repeated in 
slightly different form about the armholes beneath the epaulets. 
The drapery upon the left shoulder is considerably battered, as 
are also the gorgon’s face, the tassels and loops of the sword-belt, 
and the two lion heads—the lower turned upside down—which 
served to make fast to the breastplate the forward end of the right 


1 Dimensions: total height 1.10 m., from neck to navel .40 m., from navel to 
lower rim of cuirass .145 m.; from navel to bottom of kilt .43 m., maximum 
width across the shoulders ca. .60 m. 

2 Cf. the Augustus of Prima Porta in the Vatican, Amelung, op. cit. II, taf. 
2, No. 14; Hadrian in the British Museum, Reinach, op. cit. I, p. 582, pl. 
944, No. 2420; also Bernoulli, Rémische Ikonographie, II, 2, p. 109, No. 14; an 
imperial figure in Turin, Reinach, op. cit. I, p. 599, pl. 973, No. 2309, ete. 

3 Cf. the references just cited. 
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epaulet.'_ The breasts are prominent and clearly indicated. To 
judge from the cutting at the neck, the original portrait head 
was probably broken away and another of the inset variety sub- 
stituted at a later date, a change similar to that which seems to 
have been effected in the case of the semi-nude figures discussed 
above. 

In style and technique this statue agrees perfectly with the 
other members of the group. Although no flesh surfaces are 
exposed, the characteristically hard and generalized modelling 
appears in the forms of the cuirass, while the drapery is rendered 
in the manner with which we are now so familiar.2, The surfaces 
throughout are less smoothly finished than in any of the other 
figures, the workmanship less careful, and, as usual, the rear is 
but roughly blocked out; almost no traces of weathering are ob- 
servable. It is plain, therefore, that the statue stood under 
cover and in such a position that the back was not exposed to 
view. On the outer edge of the left sleeve of the tunic appear 
two puntelli very similar to those found in a corresponding posi- 
- tion on the Gaius as already described.* 

It is useless to speculate as to the person represented by this 
portrait,—but judging from the small scale of the figure and its 
distinctly inferior finish, we may be sure that it stood for an indi- 
vidual of minor importance in the imperial family, perhaps 
Agrippa Posthumus. 


D.—FiaurE CLAD IN ELABORATE ARMOR 


The discussion of the great cuirassed figure now before us (Figs. 
3 and 4), the final member of the Corinthian group so far known, 
has for several reasons been chosen to conclude the series. Al- 
though apparently a typical representative of the large and well 
known class of statues which figure the panoplied worthies of the 


1 For another example of such a detail cf. a bust of Hadrian in the Vatican, 
Amelung, op. cit. Tafelband I, taf. 12, No. 81, Textband I, p. 97. 

2 Cf., for example, the drapery on the left shoulder with that in a correspond- 
ing position on the Gaius and the Lucius, A.J.A. XXV, 1921, pls. X and XI; 
note the very similar arrangement of folds, the same deep undercutting 
worked largely with the drill, and the striking resemblance in texture. 

8 Cf. the article on Gaius and Lucius, pp. 343 f. Regarding these puntelli 
upon the present work, Dr. C. W. Blegen writes me from Athens . 
they appear to me more doubtful (than those of the Gaius). It is of course 
possible that they are puntelli, but I should rather interpret them as buttons or 
heads of pins, or some sort of decoration at the corners of the sleeve.” 
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Ficure 3.—Torso 1n ELABORATE ARMOR: CORINTH. 


Roman Empire, it is nevertheless unique in many respects and 
infothers differs from the great majority of like works of the per- 
iod. It shows further a style and technique which seem in a way 
to set it apart from the other members of the group, although 
these differences are, perhaps, more apparent than real. 

It was discovered within the Roman basilica not far from its 
southwest angle at a depth of about three meters and, as in the 
case of the smaller cuirassed torso, had been built into a massive 
substructure of early mediaeval date composed of rough and 
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heavy blocks, all apparently reused material from the ruins of the 
earlier building. It reposed on its left side facing into the wall, 
and hence upon discovery the back alone was exposed to view. , 

The figure is of Pentelic marble very like that used for the 
Gaius, while in scale it coincides almost exactly with the statues 
of the two youths; it is preserved from neck to knees and measures 
as it stands about 1.50 m.' The weight of the figure is carried on 
the left leg, while the right is slightly advanced and bent at the 
knee; the right arm, now lacking, was attached in a separate piece 
just below the shoulder, and seems to have been bent at the elbow 
and extended forward and to the right. It was at any rate quite 
clear of the body. The left arm, hanging naturally at the side, 
is preserved to the middle of the forearm and is crooked slightly 
to support the drapery which here passes across it. The pose and 
gesture are of common occurrence in Roman sculpture.2_ The 
torso is sheathed in a most elaborate cuirass upon the front of 
which is worked in high relief a fairly common motif; that of two 
winged victories setting up a trophy,’ while above is a broad gor- 
goneion encireled by two serpents knotted together at the crown.‘ 
A further and most unusual elaboration is seen in the repetition 
of the trophy motif upon the right epaulet where, due to the 
limited field, but a single Victory is figured. The kilt which pro- 
tects the lower half of the body is also very elaborate, and is 
composed of the usual two ranges of leathern straps, the upper 
very short and used merely for decorative effect; the individual 
straps are richly fringed, and in places were deeply undercut and 
rendered most carefully in detail. This motif is as usual re- 
peated in slightly different form about the armhole beneath the 


1 Dimensions: neck to waist line .49 m.; waist line to bottom of kilt .40+ 
m.; maximum width of figure ca. .75 m.; height of trophy on breastplate 
.345 m.; height of larger Victories .32m.; height of Victory on right shoulder 
19 m.; width of gorgoneion .15 m.; width of cutting for the neck .21 m., 
depth .17 m. 

2 Cf. Marcus Aurelius in Rome, Reinach, op. cit. I, p. 587, pl. 953, No. 2447, 
and Bernoulli, op. cit. II, 2, p. 166, No. 2; Domitian in the Vatican, Bernoulli, 
op. cit. II, 2, p. 55, No. 1, taf. XTX; ete. 

3 Cf. Trajan in the Louvre, Reinach, op. cit. I, p. 171, pl. 338, No. 2114; 
Wroth in J.H.S., 1886, p. 132, No. 46; Mon. Scelti Borghesi, I, 35; Torso at 
Agram, J.H.S. 1886, p. 132, No. 45; Arch. Epig. Mitth. aus Oester. Ungarn, 
1885, LX, pl. II; Colossal statue in Turin, Bernoulli, op. cit. II, 1, p. 335, No. 
20,—-Diitschke, Ant. Bildw. in Ober-italien, IV, p. 39, No. 55; ete, 

*Cf. Fig. 4. The gorgoneion is a very common decoration in works of this 
type. 
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right epaulet. Under the armor the usual tunic is worn, appear- 
ing only at the shoulders and as a short skirt below the bottom of 
the kilt. The paludamentum completes the costume; from a com- 
plicated mass of folds resting low upon the left shoulder it passes 
diagonally downwards across.the back to the right hip, where a 
fold spreads widely below the main supporting roll. The latter 
then crosses the front of the body just below the row of shorter 
straps and is carried up and over the left forearm to a point be- 
hind the elbow; thence it seems to have fallen down the left side 
at least as far as the bottom of the tunic.!. As would seem to have 
been the case with the three torsos just considered, the original 
portrait head was probably broken away and the cavity at the 
neck prepared to receive another likeness of considerably later 
date; at any rate the cutting at the neck is not original. 

Although in general well preserved, the torso is somewhat bat- 
tered and worn in detail; numerous fragments of the drapery are 
missing, particularly at the left arm, and upon the front of the 
kilt two of the straps are broken away entirely and others are 
badly chipped. On the breastplate itself the outer wings of the 
Victories have suffered considerably, the whole surface is abraded, 
and many of the details are blurred. The right leg of the statue 
is preserved to just below the knee, while the left, which was 
strengthened at the rear by a heavy supporting tree-trunk, the 
top of which is still in place, is broken off about .10 m. higher up. 
At a considerably later date, however, there came to light in the 
northeast section of the basilica at a level not much above hard- 
pan the lower part of a left leg which certainly belongs to this 
figure. The leg is preserved from the knee down, is supported 
against a roughly worked tree-trunk, and stands upon a plinth 
in part preserved, the upper surface of which is covered with a red 
painted stucco similar to that noted in the case of the Gaius? 
and the colossal male torso. Although the front of the foot is 
broken away, enough is preserved to show that it was clad in a 
high military sandal or buskin which extended more than half 
way to the knee and was fastened at the top by a broad thong 
wound thrice about the leg and tied in front. From the same 

1 For a very similar handling of the paludamentum—at least across the front 
of the body—cf. the Augustus of Prima Porta, Reinach, op. cit. II, p. 574, No. 6. 

2 Cf. article on Gaius and Lucius, p. 340. 


3 Cf. supra, p. 132. 
‘ Dimensions: from plinth to knee .59 m., tree-trunk .05 m. higher,—width 


of calf ca. .13 m.,—height of buskin .27 m. 
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section of the basilica in which the statue itself was found and at 
about the same level, there came to light a left hand grasping a 
sword-hilt. The hand had been broken off just above the wrist, 
the tip cf the second finger was missing, and the hilt itself was 
rather battered; a large seal-ring was represented as worn on the 
fourth finger. Judging from the scale,' the material, the sword- 
hilt, and the place of discovery of this fragment, I think it prob- 
able that it belonged originally to the great cuirassed figure.” 
As in the other statues of the Corinthian group, those parts of the 
figure which were not intended to be seen were neglected con- 
sistently,; and hence this statue also must have been placed against 
a wall or within a niche. 

Before proceeding to a discussion of the style and technique of 
this work I wish briefly to call attention to several of its more 
striking peculiarities. Of these the most important is the shape 
of the cuirass at its lower edge where, instead of being adapted to 
the trace of the groin-line and thus extended downward to cover 
the abdomen as in the great majority of cases,’ it is carried 
straight across at the waist. This type appears to be primarily 
Hellenistic, althotigh it is found occasionally in Roman art where 
it seems to have been reserved for officers of high rank;‘ it is 
very rare, however, except in the early imperial period. Another 
unusual detail is to be observed in the peculiar stepped form given 
to the bottom of the epaulet. A final point of great interest is 
raised by a consideration of the helmets which are represented as 
resting at the base of the trophy erected by the two Victories 
(cf. Fig. 4). These helmets, although apparently quite common- 
place, are of altogether unique form,—at least so far as I am able 
to judge at the present moment; they appear entirely unlike the 
contemporary Greek and Roman headpieces, and may well be of 
a foreign type rarely if ever represented in art. In itself this 
question is naturally of slight importance, but when we pause to 
consider that in a number of the more elaborately sculptured 


1 It measures .25 m. from the tip of the fingers to the break at the wrist. 

2 Dr. Blegen, at my request, was kind enough to re-investigate this point 
also. Although admitting that the hand is suitable as far as size and workman- 
ship are concerned, he doubts that it belongs to the torso, since it would seem 
to give an awkward position for the arm and hand holding the sword. 

3 As, for example, in a statue of Hadrian in the British Museum, Reinach, 
op. cit. I, p. 582, pl. 944, No. 2420. 

4Cf. W. Deonna, Stat. de Terre Cuite dans l’ Antiquité, p. 168 f., and fig. 12; 
also Reinach, op. cit. II, p. 578, Nos. 2, 3. 
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Figure 4.—DersicN ON BREASTPLATE: Torso: CoRINTH. 


cuirasses of the period a perfectly definite historical or personal 
allusion is to be detected in the scenes and objects represented,' 
the possibilities latent in this apparently trivial detail are at once 
plain. It is my intention, however, to develop this subject in a 
subsequent paper dealing with the sculptural representation of 
arms and armor in the imperial period. 

To consider now our statue as a whole (Fig. 3), one would at 
first sight incline to date it much later than the opening years of 
the first century A.p., chiefly because of the decidedly coloristic 

1 It is well known, for example, that the return of the ensigns of Crassus is 


commemorated on the cuirass of the Augustus of Prima Porta; cf. Daremberg 
et Saglio, Dict. des Antig. Grec et Rom., s.v. ‘Tropaeum.’ 
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manner in which the drapery is rendered, the deep undercutting 
of the flaps of the kilt, and the numerous indications of the use of 
the drill to produce lines or spots of shadow not purely plastic. 
Upon closer study, however, it seems to me apparent that these 
differences, as between, for example, the Gaius and the present 
work, are inherent in the subject rather than in the technique, 
since the flesh surfaces in each case show exactly the same treat- 
ment,—the same tooling, similar modelling, and the same general 
finish. This conclusion is borne out by the proportions of the 
figure itself, and even more strikingly by those of the Victories 
upon the breastplate. In the latter the slender neo-Attic pro- 
portions are perfectly evident, together with the rather stiff and 
mannered drapery, and the very self-conscious air of the figures 
themselves. A characteristic trick, and one of which the sculptor 
was apparently very fond, is seen in the baring of the outer leg 
of each of the Victories. In spite, therefore, of the quite evident 
differences exhibited by this work, a more intimate study of its 
style and technique places it securely in the same period and 
group with the Gaius and Lucius,—a conclusion amply corrobo- 
rated by its place of discovery and the material of which it is 
made. 

Here again it is, perhaps, useless to speculate as to the person 
originally figured by this portrait, yet to judge from the scale and 
the elaboration of the work, he must have been of considerable 
importance in the imperial family. In view further of his evident 
distinction in a military way, it seems plausible to suggest that he 
may well have been the elder Drusus, brother of Tiberius, a man 
who won fame as a leader of Roman armies and who died in 9 
B.c. while conducting a campaign in Germany. 

E. H. Swirr. 
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STRUCTURAL IRON IN GREEK ARCHITECTURE 


An allusion to the employment of structural iron in Greek 
architecture would naturally impress us as paradoxical. We are 
accustomed, to be sure, to the small iron members which the 
Greek stone-masons substituted for mortar as a bonding material 
between blocks of stone. Such small members may readily be 
classified to form three groups: first, there were iron clamps to 
fasten together stones in the same course; second, there were iron 
dowels to fasten stones to the course below them; and third, there 
were iron braces, primarily to brace stones in position while they 
were being doweled, but never afterwards removed.' Yet while, 
at first thought, we might be tempted to regard Greek structural 
iron as consisting solely of dowels and clamps (a few of us might 
remember the braces), it is not with these that we are now con- 
cerned; I wish to discuss quite another phase of the subject, a 
phase more analogous to the modern use of structural steel. 

We are accustomed to regard Greek construction as a simple 
piling up of stones, their superstructures as a simple piling up of 
beams. Such, for instance, is the general conclusion of the 
French critic Choisy. Yet, if we pause for consideration, most 
of us will remember instances which show a technical knowledge 
far in advance of what Choisy’s words would imply, a technical 
knowledge such as Durm dismissed as “quite impossible, 
in the manner of the late Baroque period.”’? For lack of space 
I must omit the whole field of masonry construction, with such 
delicate problems as those of balancing, of hollowing to diminish 
weight, of increasing the thickness at the weakest point. There 
are marble flanged beams at Samothrace which might have served 
as patterns for steel beams being made today in the rolling mills 
of Pennsylvania. I must limit myself rather to a smaller but 
more incongruous field, incompatible with our general notions of 


1Concerning dowels and clamps, see Stevens, in Fowler and Wheeler, 
Handbook of Greek Archaeology, pp. 104-107; concerning braces, see Orlandos, 
‘Preliminary Dowels,’ A.J.A. XIX, 1915, pp. 175-178. 

2? Durm, Baukunst der Griechen (1910), pp. 403, 545. 
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Greek architecture, that of construction in iron.' I shall cite 
merely a few instances, some new, others already well known, 
but so arranging them as to show the degree of Greek attainment 
in this direction. 

Let me begin with some very simple instances. The acroteria 
at the angles of the gables, in the oldest temple of Athena on the 
Acropolis, as identified a few years ago by Schrader,” are merely 
thin slabs of marble, jointed together with mortise and tenon, a 
form of construction which, like that of the temple as a whole, 
reminds us strongly of carpentry in wood. These board-like 
slabs, leopards at the lower corners, a Gorgon on each apex, would 
hardly have stood without assistance, and this was supplied in 
the form of long iron stay-rods or braces, which sloped from the 
back of each figure down to the roof behind. 

Another example of reinforcement occurred in the Theban 
Treasury at Delphi. The foundations of this structure, con- 
structed of a soft limestone, 
were laid upon a steep slope 
at a point swept by the min- 
iature river which poured 
down the Sacred Way on 
rainy days. Such founda- 
tions, though purposely made 
very thick (5 ft.), were in 
need of reinforcement, and 
this was provided by great 
iron bars, 41 ft. long on each Figure 1.—FouNDATION OF THEBAN 
flank, and about 18} ft. long Treasury: DELPn. 
at each end of the building, 
overlapping at the corners and hooked over each other in such a 
way as to provide a firm rectangular frame measuring about 
393X173 ft. in plan. The bars themselves were 3} inches high 
and 4 inches wide, the width being the greater because the pur- 
pose was to prevent lateral displacement. Of these bars nothing 


1 An ‘Essai sur |’existence d’une architecture metallique antique’ was pub- 
lished many years ago by Charles Normand (Encyclopédie d’ Architecture, 3rd 
series, II, 1883, pp. 61-80; cf. R. Arch., 3rd series, VI, 1885, pp. 214-223). 
So far as Greek architecture is concerned, however, M. Normand speaks only 
of dowels and clamps, and of decorative accessories which lie outside our 
province. 

* Schrader, Archaische Marmor-Skulpturen im Akropolis-Museum zu Athen, 
pp. 5-16; Dickins, Catalogue of the Acropolis Museum, I, Nos. 122, 551-555, 701. 
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now remains except the grooves which formed their beds in the 
top course of the foundation, and the weathered traces on the 
bottom of the lowest step of the crepidoma, which rested directly 
upon the bar and was doweled to it (Fig. 1).1. And there are 
indications of a similar system of reinforcement in the second 
course of the foundation. 

Quite different in purpose, acting rather as beams, were the 
well-known examples found in the great temple of Zeus at Acragas, 
in Sicily. Here each bay of the architrave, on account of its 
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Figure 2.—ENTABLATURE OF OLYMPIEUM: ACRAGAS. 


great length, about 26 ft. 72 inches between the centres of 
columns, was subdivided into three by vertical joints, one such 
joint coming exactly at the centre of the clear span (Fig. 2). 
While the intervals between the columns are filled with walls, 
the faces of these screen walls, in their upper portions at least, lay 
considerably behind the centres of the columns; and early at- 
tempts to restore the temple, on paper, did not make very clear 


1It is the fact that the hard limestone superstructure was doweled to the 
bar that proves that the bar could not have been of wood, as was thought by 
earlier observers (B.C.H. 1910, p. 190; B.C.H. 1911, p. 160; Berl. Phil. Woch 
1911, col. 1615). For my restoration of iron bars, see B.C.H. 1912, pp. 


453-455. 
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the method by which the overhanging portion of the architrave 
would have been supported. For the architrave, with its joint 
at the centre of the free span, projected 6 ft. 7 inches beyond the 
face of the screen wall. It was here that the figures of Atlantes, 
25 ft. 2 inches high, hitherto assigned to positions within the 
temple, were eventually located by Koldewey and Puchstein.! 
Even with this arrangement, which is undoubtedly the correct 
one, the outer face of the architrave remains unsupported. - But 
along the lower surface of these outer architrave blocks runs a 
groove, 4 inches wide and 8} inches high. Durm still regards 
this as a rope cutting for use while the blocks were being hoisted,” 
even though Koldewey and Puchstein had already pointed out the 
fact that the cuttings did not continue for the entire length of the 
stone, but reached only 214 inches beyond the edge of the 
abacus, giving a total length of 143 ft. Cockerell had thought 
that these cuttings were for beams of hard wood,’ but Hittorff 
recognized traces of iron rust. We have, therefore, a clear case 
of an iron beam laid across the interval between the capitals of 
the columns, with the stone superstructure built upon it. On 
account of the form of construction, this iron beam was neces- 
sarily in the exposed soffit of the stone architrave; but it would 
have been possible to conceal it by means of stucco. Thirty- 
eight of these beams would have been required in the peristyle. 

At one point in the Erechtheum at Athens we find a similar 
form of construction: the lintel of the subterranean doorway 
leading to the crypt under the North Porch, though only 20 
inches high and 3 ft. 6 inches wide, carries the entire north wall 
of the building across a span of 2 ft. 5 inches. This lintel was 
reinforced by inserting in its bottom an iron bar, sealed with lead 
while the lintel was still loose and upside down on the ground; 
the iron beam, furthermore, is still in place, and, therefore, its 
height and length cannot be ascertained. It would have been 
far better to have placed the iron in the top of the marble lintel, 
not merely because it would thus have been concealed from view 
(for in this subterranean doorway we are not concerned with 


1 Koldewey and Puchstein, Die Griechischen Tempel in Unteritalien und 
Sicilien, pp. 158-162. 

2 Durm, Baukunst der Griechen (1910), pp. 402-404. 

3 Antiquities of Athens, V, ch. I, p. 8 and pl. 5. 

4 Hittorff and Zanth, Architecture antique de la Sicile, pp. 310, 566, pl. 89, 
fig. 5. 
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finish), but because of a vital constructive defect. The marble, 
more brittle than the iron, naturally cracked before the weight of 
the superincumbent wall could be transmitted to the more 
flexible iron beam. 

Far more scientific is the system adopted in the Propylaea at 
Athens. Here the Ionic architrave of the main hall is, in section, 
composed of two marble blocks each about 20 inches thick and 
2 ft. 93 inches high, set on edge, back to back. Each supports 
marble ceiling beams coming not merely above the Ionic columns 
but also exactly at the centre of the span (Fig. 3). The total 
weight of half of one of these ceiling beams with its load of coffers 
was 6% tons. Here again the architect did not trust his marble. 
Therefore on the top of the Ionic architrave he cut a groove 
nearly 53 inches deep and 3 inches wide, and half the length of 
the architrave, just 6 ft.; the groove has a shoulder cut at each 
end, about 3} inches long, and rising 1 inch above the bottom 
of the groove. In this groove, as was discovered by Mr. Balanos, 
the architect in charge of the modern reconstruction,' was placed 
a solid rectangular iron beam, which transmitted the weight of 
the central ceiling beam to the two shoulders 5 ft. 53 inches apart, 
where it could be cared for by the capitals of the Ionic columns. 
It is to be noted that the length of the iron beam was made as 
short as would be consistent with this purpose; by terminating 
it at a distance of 3 ft. from each end of the architrave, it was 
possible to use a lighter section than would have been the case - 
had the iron reached from end to end of the marble architrave. 
And since, in this interval between the shoulders, the groove was 
cut 1 inch deeper than the bottom of the iron beam, the latter, 
not being sealed with lead, was perfectly free to deflect under 
the weight of the marble ceiling beam. Of these iron beams, of 
which sixteen were employed in the hall, only the rusted traces 
now appear in the grooves. To ensure the transmission of the 
weight directly to the iron beam, two copper plates about 2 
inches square were placed on the iron beam and upon these rested 
the marble beam; the stains of the copper are still visible on the 
bottom of the marble. The central portion of the Ionic archi- 
trave, therefore, supported nothing but its own weight. 

Since in this case we know all the details of weights and dimen- 
sions, it may be of interest to quote the results. That the Greeks 


1 Balanos, Actes du seizitme Congres International des Orientalistes, 1912, p. 
44; cf. Karo, Arch. Anz. 1912, p. 236. 
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were timid with regard to stone construction, and erred on the 
side of safety, is a fact that has long been apparent.! This is 
another case in point. If an Ionic architrave of this character 
were being erected at the present day, we should not object to a 
maximum fibre stress (the tension occurring in the outermost 
particles at the bottom of the architrave) amounting to as much 
as 120 pounds per square inch of section. Now if Mnesicles, the 
architect of the Propylaea, had taken no precautions at all, and 
had not inserted the iron beam, the maximum stress in the Ionic 
architrave would have been only 103 pounds per square inch, a 
stress with which the marble would have been quite able to 
cope.2. But on account of timidity he inserted the iron beam, 
and thereby reduced the maximum stress in the marble to 57 
pounds per square inch, about half of the modern allowance. 
Such was the stress in the marble below the iron beam, but how 
about the iron beam itself? Here modern practice would not 
justify a greater maximum stress than 12,000 pounds per square 
inch; in the Propylaea, however, the actual stress was 17,500 
pounds per square inch. In iron, therefore, it would appear that 
Mnesicles was far from timid; but his timidity may be attributed 
to ignorance. There was, however, no question of collapse; he 
used one third rather than one quarter of the breaking strength 
of wrought iron. 

It was with such marble ceilings that the Greek architects ap- 
pear to have experienced the greatest difficulties, which they over- 
came, to their own satisfaction at least, by the use of concealed 
iron beams. The result, in the case of the Propylaea, was eulo- 
gized as follows by Pausanias: ‘‘The portal has a roof of white 
marble, and for the beauty and size of the blocks it has never yet 
been matched.”* Let us now turn to another example which 
Pausanias regarded with almost equal admiration: at Bassae, as 
he states, is ‘“‘the temple of Apollo Epicurius, built of stone, roof 
and all; of all the temples in the Peloponnesus, next to the one at 
Tegea, this may be placed first for the beauty of the stone and 
the symmetry of its proportions.’”’* Again emphasis is laid on 
the employment of stone throughout, and with reason; for the 
temple at Bassae, the first work of Ictinus, dating from about 450 

1 Carpenter, The Esthetic Basis of Greek Art, pp. 159, 260. 

2In the marble ceiling beams themselves the maximum fibre stress rose 
even to 185 pounds per square inch, considerably more than the limit of present 


day practice. 
3 Pausanias, I, 22, 4. 
‘ Pausanias, VIII, 41, 7-8. 
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B.c., marks the beginning of the substitution of marble ceilings 
for the wooden ceilings hitherto used in external porticoes. 

At Bassae, therefore, the marble ceiling was an experiment and 
in its design the timidity of the architect is quite apparent. The 
end porticoes, furthermore, are exceptionally. deep, two full 
intercolumniations; for the columns and antae of the inner 
porches are aligned with the third column on each flank of the 
peristyle. As a result, the maximum clear span of the ceiling 
beams of the external portico, from the inner face of the entabla- 
ture of the fagade to the outer face of that of the pronaos, amounts 
to 13 ft. 24 inches. Now the 
ceiling beams, of marble, were 
assigned a width of 2 ft. 23 
inches and a height of 123 
inches, so that if they had 
been solid they would have 
weighed 5,460 pounds in the 
clear span; they carried, 
furthermore, ceiling coffers 
weighing (on the outermost 
beams) about 220 pounds per 
running foot, contributing an 
additional load of 2,900 
pounds. Under such circum- Figure 4.—PERISTYLE CEILING: 
stances, the. maximum fibre TEMPLE AT Bassak. 
stress, the tension at the bot- 
tom of the ceiling beam, would have amounted to 231 pounds per 
square inch, twice as much as we should regard as permissible. 
Ictinus, too, was unfavorably impressed by the result, and 
attempted to remedy the situation by hollowing the tops of the 
ceiling beams, transforming them into mere shells, about 4 inches 
thick on each side and only 3} inches thick at the bottom (Fig. 4). 
In other words, he removed more than half of the section of 
the ceiling beam, reducing its weight, in the clear span, from 
5,460 to 2,630 pounds. 

What was the exact purpose of this reduction of the weight? 
Cockerell, without further reflection, merely remarked that 
“‘these are hollowed, in order to diminish their weight 
and secure their duration, which was not the case in those of the 
Propylaea.’’! But analysis of the resulting forces shows that by 
such a process Ictinus would not have improved the situation in 


‘ Cockerell, Aegina and Bassae, pp. 51, 54. 
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the least. The beam is lightened, to be sure, but it is also 
weakened to such a degree that the maximum fibre stress is still 
227 pounds per square inch, practically identical with what it 
was before the so-called precaution was taken. This is not the 
way in which a Greek would have worked; he would rather have 
retained the full section of the marble beam, stiffening it by 
adding a tall flange or ridge along the top which increased its 
height but was invisible from below. We must seek another 
explanation of the hollowing of the beam. And such an explana- 
tion is suggested by the striking similarity (of course not ap- 
parent to Cockerell) between this marble beam section and 
modern forms of terra-cotta and stone used for the casing of steel 
beams. At Bassae, as in so much of our modern work, we have 
apparent marble beams which were in reality mere shells, the 
true supports of the ceiling having been iron beams which formed 
their core. The purpose of the reduction of the weight, by 
omitting more than half of the section of the marble beam, was, 
of course, to diminish the load carried by the iron beam, so that 
this, in turn, could be made lighter. There must have been 
hangers or straps of some sort, in order to secure the marble 
casing to the iron beam. And of such iron beams, of simple 
rectangular section, about 15 ft. in length, there must have been 
eighteen examples at Bassae, or even more if we can follow 
Pausanias literally and assume that the ceilings of the inner 
porticoes and of the cella were likewise of marble. Of actual 
remains of these iron beams, however, we have no traces.! 
Another type of iron beam employed by the Greeks is the canti- 
lever, a beam of which one end is firmly imbedded in a wall, while 
the other end is unsupported, even though the load may be placed 
upon this free end. The load is counterweighted by the wall in 
which the other end is imbedded. The most notable examples 
occur in the Parthenon, where in the pediment floors we find, 
near the centre, grooves varying in width from 43 to 11 inches, 
extending from the face of the tympanum almost to the front edge 
of the cornice (Fig. 5). In some cases they are at right angles to 
the face of the tympanum, while others are oblique. There are 
five of these grooves in each pediment, all grouped near the centre; 
and their purpose obviously was to contain iron cantilever beams, 
which should support the heavier statues at the middle of the pedi- 
ment, and thus take the weight off the overhanging portion of the 


1 The broken fragments of the hollowed marble beams should reveal, if care- 
fully examined, traces of some method of attachment to the iron. 
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marble cornice. In order to permit them to function in this 
manner, the cantilevers were laid directly on the top of the marble 
cornice, and ran back under the tympanum, according to the 
traces of rust, for 12 or 16 inches; to fit over them, corresponding 
cuttings were worked in the bottoms of the tympanum slabs, 
which thus straddled and firmly 
weighted the inner ends of the beams. 
It is from the cuttings in the tym- 
panum blocks that we learn the height 
of the cantilevers, between 23 and 5 
inches.2 Directly under the face of 
the tympanum, the pediment floor is 
sharply cut down to a depth of about 
2 inches, and for a width correspond- 
ing to that of the iron cantilever; here, 
therefore, was the point of support of 
the cantilever, well inside the face of 
the entablature below. About 5 
inches outside the face of the tym- 
panum, and, therefore, practically 
- over the face of the entablature below, 
is an additional drop of about $ inch, 
so that the outer end of the cantilever pygure 5.—Pepment Fioor 
was free to bend as much as 23 inches OF THE PARTHENON. 
before coming in contact with the ’ 
cornice. Probably, however, they were not intended to bend so 
much; for we must assume that the marble statues did not rest 
loosely upon the cantilevers, but were grooved to a depth of about 
1 inch to prevent lateral displacement; and thus if the cantilever 
were deflected even as much as 13 inches the statue would begin 
to throw its weight upon the marble cornice. As it happens, the 
statues from the central portions of the pediments are not suffi- 
ciently preserved to reveal their adjustment to the cantilevers. 
Nor are the cantilevers themselves preserved; nothing now re- 
mains but the cuttings and the traces of rust. These cantilevers 
were concealed from view by the fact that they terminated about 


1 These beam cuttings are discussed by Penrose, Athenian Architecture, pp. 
46-47, pl. 18; Michaelis, Parthenon, pp. 152, 172, 189, pl. 6-7; Sauer, Antike 
Denkméiler, I, pp. 49-51, pl. 58 A-C; Lethaby, Greek Buildings, p. 74. 

2 Two additional cuttings in the tympanum blocks of the west pediment, 
north of the five grooves, were apparently never used, since there are no traces 
of rust and no corresponding grooves in the pediment floor. 
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2 ft. 9 inches outside the face of the tympanum, and so about 5 
inches behind the face of the cornice. But they were not pro- 
tected from the elements, if we may judge from the abundant 
traces of rust; though possibly they were originally coated with 
molten lead. 

Another example of cantilever construction is to be found in 
a late temple at Acragas, the so-called Temple of Castor and 
Pollux. Here the sima above the cornice is of remarkably heavy 

proportions; and since the material 
employed was a coarse limestone, 
elaborate precautions were taken lest 
the overhanging portion of the cor- 
nice be split off (Fig. 6). In the first 
place, the entire top of the cornice 
itself, from the nosing to a line about 
16 inches behind it, was cut down to a 
depth of nearly } inch. Then, to en- 
eee oe sure the relief of the cornice, slender 
IGURE 6.—CORNICE OF THE . 
TEMPLE oF Castor iron cantilevers, nearly 2} inches 
Potiux: ACRAGAS. high, widening toward the top, were 
dovetailed at intervals into the bot- 
tom of the sima, running from back to front, or, in the case of the 
angle blocks, diagonally, but always terminating about 33 inches 
from the face of the sima in order that they might remain con- 
cealed.! 

From these isolated instances it is possible to conclude that the 
Greeks did not hesitate, whenever they were doubtful of the 
stability of masonry, to employ concealed structural iron very 
much as we are doing in modern times. That they had any pre- 
cise knowledge of the properties of wrought iron it is difficult to 
assume. For in the Propylaea, at least, they strained it beyond 
a limit which we should regard as justifiable, and this in order to 
relieve marble which was actually quite capable of supporting 
the load. It is, to be sure, false construction; it would not be 
commended by the purist; but the Greeks were, after all, quite 
human, and from the study of their experiments, their failures 
and subterfuges, we can learn almost as much as from their 
successes. 

Bett Drinsmoor. 

UNIVERSITY, 

New York 


1 For this example, see Koldewey and Puchstein, op. cit. p. 179. 
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THE ICONOGRAPHY OF THE SACRIFICE OF ISAAC 
IN EARLY CHRISTIAN ART 


A NARRATIVE with such possibilities for instruction as that of 
the Sacrifice of Isaac was not to be neglected by the Church. 
Here was an instance of faith rewarded, a proof that souls trusting 
in divine mercy should have renewed and continued life, and an 
assurance that the course of safety lay in placing themselves in 
the hands of God. Ei enim qui fideliter sacrificat dies lucet, nox 
nulla est.1 The transcendent importance of the story, however, 
rested in the fact that as set forth in the twenty-second chapter of 
Genesis it presented, to the early churchman’s symbol-seeking 
mind, an almost exact parallel to the passion of Christ. Isaac 
ergo Christi passuri est typus.? 

The Church Fathers, Irenaeus,* Tertullian,‘ Ephraim,‘ Isidore 
of Seville,* and others too numerous to cite, occupied themselves 
with studying the parallel and enlarging upon it. Like Christ 
Isaac was a beloved only son offered as a consummate yet willing 
sacrifice by his father. The place of sacrifice in both instances 
was upon a hill. Signa Isaac sibi vexit, Christus sibi patibulum 
crucis portavit.". The thorns of the bush in which the ram was 
caught represented the thorns of Christ. No smallest detail 
that might contribute to the parallel escaped the eager interpre- 
ter. The ram in the bush was Christ on the Cross, Isaac was 
Christ in the Eucharist. 

The most potent acknowledgment of similarity between the 
sacrifices was the introduction of the Sacrifice of Isaac into the 
Mass, where there is repeated mention of it. When the priest 
extends his hands over the host he prays: Supra quae propitio ac 
sereno vultu respicere digneris et accepta habere, sicut: accepta 


1 Ambrose, De Cain et Abel I, cap. VIII. 

2 Ambrose, De Abraham I, cap. VIII. 

3 Adversus Haereses IV, cap. V. 

4 Liber adv. Judaeos, Rome, 1737, cap. X. 

5 In Genes, Opera I, Liber adv. Judaeos, cap. X, p. 77. 
6 Allegoriae n. 20. 

7 Ambrose, De Abraham I, cap. VIII. 


American Journal of Archaeology, Second Series. Journal of the 
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habere dignatus es munera pueri justi Abel et sacrificitum Patriarchae 
nostri Abrahae. In the sequence of Corpus Christi there is 
reference to the story. On Holy Saturday the third “ prophecy” 
read between the lighting of the Paschal Candle and blessing of 
the Font is based on the Sacrifice of Isaac. 

As is to be expected, a story regarded as of such importance by 
the Church had frequent representation in Early Christian art. 
It is depicted on Early Christian monuments of all classes; fres- 
coes, sarcophagi, mosaics, glasses, gems, and lamps. 

The purpose of this article is to list the existing representations 
upon these monuments, to isolate the types or schools indicated 


Figure 1.—Sacririce or Isaac: Fresco 1n Catacoms or SS. Pietro £ 
MARCELLINO: Rome. 


by the variations of the iconography and incidentally to show the 
bearing of the data thus gained on the question of the provenance 
of a little monument of prime importance in the history of Early 
Christian art, viz. the ivory pyx in Berlin. 

The earliest artistic renderings of the scene are found among 
Roman catacomb frescoes, which may be regarded as reflecting 
the primitive or Hellenistic base upon which Early Christian 
representations were constructed. 


Tue CATACOMB FRESCOES 


Not including fragments, examples of the scene in the catacomb 
frescoes fall roughly into three divisions. The first of these con- 
tains paintings showing the approach to the Sacrifice in which 
Abraham leads Isaac, bearing faggots, towards the altar as on a 
fresco of the Coemeterium Maius (No. 2); or Isaac approaches 
with the bundle of sticks, Abraham having preceded him to the 


= 
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place of offering. An example of the latter version is found in 
Priscilla (No. 6). 

The second or orant division of the Sacrifice frescoes includes 
two paintings. ‘ In one of these, in a catacomb under the Vigna 
Massimo (No. 10) Abraham is upon a pedestal and Isaac stands 
near at hand, both figures in orant attitude. They are again 
found as orants in a well-preserved S. Callisto 
fresco (No. 9); here the ram is shown and 
also a bundle of faggots to indicate a scene 
of immolation. 

These types, not being illustrative of the 
sacrifice itself, were not perpetuated though 
the detail of Isaac carrying the sticks 
appears later as an adjunct to represen- 
tations of the scene. The type that sur- 
vived was a third one exemplified by a third 
century painting (Fig. 1) in SS. Pietro e 
Marcellino (No. 14). 

The general features of this third division 
are that Abraham is shown about to sacri- 
fice Isaac while the latter stands or kneels 
on the ground beside the altar. Sometimes z 
Abraham grasps Isaac by the hair. Oc- 

oF Isaac: SARCOPH- 
casionally the ram is added to the scene and seus 12 8. Anu- 
in the later paintings the Hand of God BROGIO: MILAN. 
emerges from above. 

This as the earliest and at the same time the commonest form 
of the scene in Early Christian Art, undoubtedly reflects its orig- 
inal visualization and may be called the Hellenistic type. The 
strength of tradition which it represents is attested by its occa- 
sional emergence in Byzantine iconography, but it is chiefly found, 
after its first appearance in the catacombs, on sarcophagi of west- 
ern type of Rome, Gaul, and Spain, persisting also, as the list of 
monuments shows, on objects of widely diversified material and 
provenance. 


THE HELLENISTIC TYPE 


An examination of the story as depicted on these sarcophagi 
and other art objects shows but little variety in form. The 
Hellenistic tradition of simplicity and lack of realism holds true 
throughout. On the Roman sarcophagi Abraham wears either 


a 
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Figure 3.—Sacririce or Isaac: Fresco at Et 


tunic and pallium or exomis. Usually he is bearded. Holding 
the knife in his right hand, with his left he often grasps the head 
of Isaac who kneels on the ground or stands beside the lighted 
box-shaped altar with hands shackled as Christ’s were in the 
apocryphal version of the Crucifixion.' Frequently the Hand 
of God is introduced, in which case Abraham turns his head to- 
wards it as on a Lateran sarcophagus from the Cemetery of 
Lucina (No. 59) and the ram is almost invariably present. 

For the most part the Gallic sarcophagi render the scene as it 
appears on the Roman monuments but with a more unvarying 
completeness of detail. Certain differences in form of the scene, 
however, are apparent. On the Gallic sarcophagi, more often 
than on the Roman, Abraham is beardless. On the former he 
always wears short draperies, usually the exomis, except on a 


! Evang. Nicodemi, ed. Tischendorf, p. 282. 
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curious sarcophagus at Mas-d’Aire (No. 45) where he and Isaac 
are dressed in short, belted tunics, and in the scene upon two 
other examples at St. Maximin (Nos. 81 and 82) where he is clad 
in long draperies and the general execution suggests the handi- 
work of some Eastern workman em- 
ployed in a local atelier. 

The monuments showing this type 
of the Sacrifice of Isaac, are of western 
origin with very few exceptions, and 
the type itself appears first in the 
catacombs of Rome. It may be re- 
garded then as the western version of 
the Hellenistic type and as such to 
be distinguished from another, evi- 
dently derived from the same proto- 
type, but differing persistently in one 
detail. This variant of the Hellenistic 
type appears, with but two exceptions 
(Nos. 101 and 111) solely upon sar- 
cophagi which show strong Eastern 
influence in style and iconography 
and particularly in their preservation 
of the old Asiatic architectural deco- 
ration of the front (arcades, divided 
by columns or trees; alternating 
gables and arches; horizontal entab- ALEXANDRIA. 
latures; mixtures of all three). These 
have been regarded by Wulff as exported en bloc from some centre 
of southeastern Asia Minor.‘ In any case they are clearly dis- 
tinguished by style and their peculiar iconography from the 
Western type of sarcophagus with uninterrupted frieze, and are in 
some way connected by the same characteristics with Asia Minor.? 


Tue AsIATIc-HELLENISTIC TYPE 


The Abraham of this type always wears long draperies. He 
grasps the knife with his right hand and turns his face towards the 
Hand of God emerging from above which is an omnipresent detail 


1 Alichristliche und Byz. Kunst, p. 110. 

?I am confirmed in this by C. R. Morey whose study of the Asiatic sar- 
cophagi of columnar type in the imperial period, to be published shortly, has 
convinced him that the Christian columnar types are continuations of the 
various forms of the well-known Sidamara sarcophagi of Asia Minor. 
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in this form of the scene. Sometimes his left hand rests upon 
Isaac’s head. The presence or absence of ram and tree are insig- 
nificant variations as in the Hellenistic type. The detail which 
differentiates the Asiatic-Hellenistic from the western Hellenistic 
representations is that Isaac is always on the altar instead of 
standing or kneeling on the ground; 
the representation thus follows, with 
that preference for literal rendering 
usually found in Eastern iconography, 
the posuit eum (Isaac) in altare of Gen. 
XXII. In the scene of sacrifice on a 
sarcophagus of the “city gate” 
variety (Fig. 2) in 8. Ambrogio at 
Milan (No. 105) and upon two others 
in Paris (No. 106) and the Grotte 
Vaticane (No. 108) closely resembling 
it, Isaac kneels upon an altar of pagan 
form decorated with vase and patera. 
_—" ‘ Other renderings of the scene as upon 

IGURE 5.—TERRA-COTTA 

op a gable-and-arch sarcophagus in the 

Periop: ALEXANDRIA. Lateran (No. 109) and a seven niche 

example at Madrid (No. 103), show 
him sitting upon the altar." 

Another transformation of the original Hellenistic type was 
effected in Egypt. Following the nomenclature established by 
E. B. Smith in his Early Christian Iconography I have called 
this the Alexandrian-Coptic type, since its examples are partly 
from Alexandria and belong in part to the Coptic art of Upper 
Egypt. 


THe ALEXANDRIAN-CoptTic 


Of Coptic frescoes at El Bagawat illustrating the story of the 
sacrifice only one (Fig. 3), in the Chapel decorated with Biblical 
Scenes (No. 112) remains complete. Init Abraham, bearded and 
frontal, wears flowing white draperies. He grasps the knife with 
his right hand and rests his left upon the head of Isaac who is 
clad in a white tunic and stands holding a small box. In the 
background is Sara with a similar box and behind Abraham ap- 


1 In the Sacrifice of Isaac upon an Eastern carved gem in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale described as of the Early Christian period by Chabouillet in his Cat. 
gén. et raisonée des Camées, p. 191. Isaac is lying upon the altar. 
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pears the Hand of God. On the ground stands the altar, the 
form of which is important as found only in the Alexandrian- 
Coptic type and its derivatives. The altar is cup-shaped and 
denticulated on its upper edge, corresponding in form to an actual 
grave-altar found in Alexandria itself (Fig. 4), and almost iden- 
tical with a terra-cotta altar found in a tomb of the imperial 
period, also at Alexandria, which is described by Thiersch (‘Zwei 
Graber der rém. Kaiserzeit in Gabbari Alexandria’ in Bull. Soc. 
Arch. d’ Alexandrie 1900, 3, p. 21), as ‘‘ein Altdrchen . . . mit 
dem fiir den Isiskult bezeugten Zackenrand”’ (Fig. 5).' The re- 
mains of a similar altar, this 

time placed upon a platform 

approached by steps, are 

found in the scene of sacrifice 

as shown on an ivory pyx of 

the fifth century in the 

Bologna Museum (No. 116), 

which, in its figures suggests _ 

the fresco (Fig. 6). Abraham, 

bearded, faces the left. He 

holds the knife in his right 

hand and rests hisleft on the Fieure 6.—Sacririce or Isaac: Pyx 
head of Isaac, undraped here. IN Museo Civico: Bo.toena. 

At Abraham’s right are the 

ram and an acacia (?) tree. Very like the scene on this ivory is 
that upon another pyx of later date in the Museo delle Terme 
(No. 117) though in it Isaac wears a short tunic and the altar, 
intended to imitate the Bologna form, takes the shape of a pillar 
upon stepped base and terminates in a denticulated capital. The 
ram which is below a tree at Abraham’s right appears again, 
with an angel added to the scene; all these details are curiously 
detached like words awaiting combination into a sentence. This 
pyx is of rougher workmanship than the Bologna ivory and of 
even cruder execution is a bone fragment, from Alexandria, in 
the Kaiser Friedrich Museum at Berlin (No. 115) which shows 
only the figures of Abraham and Isaac. It is, however, so pal- 
pably a replica of the examples mentioned that despite incom- 
pleteness it must be admitted to this group, adding thus another 
indication as to the provenance of the type. 


1 This form of altar is also identified as Alexandrian by Rostowzew (Rém. 
Mitt. 1911, p. 66), who cites further examples (figs. 33, 37, 38). 
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Although these three monuments have a distinct connection 
with the El Bagawat fresco the discrepancies suggest that a link 
is missing. The link is supplied by another ivory of finer crafts- 
manship than those cited, viz. the Berlin pyx (No. 114) which 
gives the prototype from which the others were derived (Fig. 7). 
In the rendering of the scene of sacrifice on this pyx Abraham, 
bearded and in flowing draperies holds the knife in his right 

hand while with his 
left he grasps the 
head of Isaac, un- 
draped, who with 
hands shackled be- 
hind his back and 
with legs crossed, 
stands in frontal 
posture upon the 
steps leading up to 
the cup-shaped, and 
denticulated altar. 
At Abraham’s right 
are the ram and an 
angel while the Hand 
of God emerges from 
Ficure 7.—Sacririce or Isaac: Pyx Bertin. above. 
Thus we arrive at 
a sequence,—the El Bagawat fresco, the Berlin pyx, the Alex- 
andrian fragment, the Bologna ivory, and the Terme pyx,—com- 
pletely illustrating the evolution of the Alexandrian-Coptic type. 
In this series of monuments the iconography of the scene main- 
tains consistently the characteristic features of the type: the 
bearded Abraham in flowing draperies, the frontal Isaac, and the 
cup-shaped and denticulated altar. Their similarity to the Coptic 
El Bagawat fresco shows the other four monuments to be of 
Egyptian origin, as, indeed, is already indicated by the Alex- 
andrian provenance of the Berlin fragments. The type of altar 
used in the scene of sacrifice upon them confirms the connection 
with Alexandria and thereby is furnished the first evidence of 
definite character on which the Berlin pyx can be assigned to 
that city. 
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THE PALESTINIAN-CoptTic TYPE 


A sixth century miniature of the Etschmiadzin Evangeliarv 
(No. 118), imitating some model like the scene on the Berlin pyx, 
shows a Sacrifice of Isaac of the Alexandrian Coptic type and is 
very Coptic in style, but certain added details stamp it as the 
work of an Eastern artist of another centre who may have been 
imitating an Egyp- 
tian model. Isaac 
wears a long tunic, 
which is a new fea- 
ture in the scene, and 
stands on the steps 
leading up to the 
denticulated and 
cup-shaped altar. 

Abraham is of the 

Eastern Hellenistic 

type, in long draper- 

ies, but wears the 

nimbus which is a 

common character- 

istic of figures in 

other scenes of Pales- 

tinian-Coptic ico- 

nography (Fig. 8).! 

The ram, at Abra- 

ham’s right, is ren- 

dered as usual except Figure 8.—Sacririce or Isaac: MINIATURE OF 
that it wears a collar. THE ErscHMIADZIN EVANGELIARY. 

Thus far the differ- 

ences between this representation and those of the Alexan- 
drian-Coptic type are minor variations. The Etschmiadzin 
scene of sacrifice possesses, however, one added iconographic 
feature which never appears in the pure Alexandrian-Coptic type. 
This detail, a cypress tree, seems to be of Syro-Palestinian origin, 
as it appears again in the Sacrifice of Isaac upon a lamp from 
Jerusalem (No. 119) where the scene is otherwise similar to Alex- 
andrian-Coptic representations. Abraham, bearded and in long 
draperies, with head turned toward the Hand of God emerging 


1 E. Baldwin Smith: Early Christian Iconography, Tables IV and V. 
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from the sky, stands ready to sacrifice Isaac. Isaac is undraped 
and, owing probably to the shape of the lamp, kneels upon the 
ground. At Abraham’s right is the cypress tree and balancing it 
on the other side of the scene is an apparent imitation of the 
Alexandrian altar standing on the ground, behind which is a 
pillar, possessing possibly some local significance. 


Ficcure 9.—Sacririce or Isaac: Mosaic tn 8. VirTate: RAVENNA. 


THE ByZANTINE TYPE 


Representations of the Sacrifice of Isaac reached their greatest 
elaboration of detail in Byzantine art, but they are rather com- 
binations of details gathered from the Early Christian types which 
had preceded them than new forms. This is, perhaps, due to the 
infrequency of the scene in the early Byzantine period because the 
Crucifixion, which it had symbolized, began to appear upon 
monuments at this time. 

In a sixth century mosaic, in S. Vitale at Ravenna (No. 121), 
the scene is rendered in the Asiatic-Hellenistic manner with 
Isaac on the altar (Fig. 9). The Hand of God appears from above. 
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Abraham, bearded and in flowing draperies, is about to sacrifice 
Isaac and grasps him by the hair. The ram stands at Abra- 
ham’s right. In a seventh century miniature of the Vatican 
Codex of Cosmas Indicopleustes (No. 123) a nimbed and heavily 
draped Abraham grasps Isaac by the hair, as he kneels on the 
ground, but the scene here is more detailed than in S. Vitale. 
Above and at Abraham’s right are the Hand of God and a ray of 
light. At his left is the ram tethered to a bush. Adjoining the 
scene is Isaac approaching with the faggots, and two servants 
with a mule, showing the customary Byzantine attempt to follow 
closely, in art, the written description of scenes. On an amulet 
in Paris (No. 120) and again in a miniature of the twelfth century 
Vatican Octateuch (No. 122) Abraham grasps Isaac by the hair 
and the ram is tethered to a bush: These features though they 
may be found in other types of the scene are particularly charac- 
teristic of the Byzantine iconography of the sacrifice. 

Further discussion of the sacrifice as rendered in later periods 
does not lie within the province of this study but it is interesting 
to observe that a cursory examination of western monuments 
down to the fifteenth century seems to show an almost universal 
adoption of the Asiatic-Hellenistic Isaac on the altar in represen- 
tations of the scene. From the sixth to the eleventh century the 


sacrifice was seldom reproduced.in art, but during the four cen- 
turies following that period it had renewed and widespread popu- 
larity in representation, owing no doubt to a revival of interest in 
its symbolic connotations. 
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List or Monuments! 
Catacomb Frescoes 
Type I 


(1) Rome, Cat. “dei Giordani,” IV Century, Wilpert: Pitt. 327-22. 

(2) Rome, Coemeterium Maius, IV Century, Wilpert: Pitt. 326-17, Tav. 
222-1. 

(3) Rome, 8. Ermete, III Century, Wilpert: Pitt. Tav. 114. 

(4) Rome, SS. Marco e Marcelliano, IV Century, Wilpert: Pitt. 326-16, 
Tav. 216-2. 

(5) Rome, SS. Pietro e Marcellino, III-IV Century, Wilpert: Pitt. 323-3, 
Tav. 73. 

(6) Rome, Priscilla, III Century, Wilpert: Pitt. 323-4, Tav. 78-2. 

(7) Rome, 8S. Tecla, IV Century, Wilpert: Pitt. 327-19, Tav. 235. 

(8) Rome, Trasone, IV Century, Wilpert: Pitt. 325-11, Tav. 164-2. 


Type II 


(9) Rome, S. Callisto, Cappella dei Sacramenti, II Century, Wilpert: Pitt. 
323-2, Tav. 41-2. 
(10) Rome, Vigna Massimo, IV Century, G. II, pl. 69-3: 


Type III 


(11) Rome, Domitilla, [V Century, Wilpert: Pitt. 326, Tav. 201. 

(12) Rome, Domitilla, [V Century, Wilpert: Pitt. 325-13, Tav. 196. 

(13) Rome, Coemeterium Maius, IV Century, Wilpert: Pitt. 327-18, Tav. 
220. 

(14) Rome, SS. Pietro e Marcellino, III Century, G. II, pl. 48-1 (Fig. 1). 

(15) Rome, SS. Pietro e Maréellino, IV Century, Wilpert: Pitt. 324-8, Tav. 
129. 

(16) Rome, SS. Pietro e Marcellino, IV Century, Wilpert: Pitt. Tav. 188-1. 

(17) Rome, Priscilla, Cappella Greca, II Century, Wilpert: F., pl. 10. 


Fragments 


(18) Rome, S. Callisto, IV Century, De Rossi, III, pl. VIII, 1. 
(19) Rome, Domitilla, [V Century, Wilpert: Pitt. 326-15, Tav. 201-3. 


1ABBREVIATIONS UsEeD IN List oF MONUMENTS 


Bock = Bock: Matériaux pour servir @ UVarchéologie de Egypte chrétienne; 
CasroL=Cabrol: Dictionnaire de Uarchéologie chrétienne et de liturgie; Dr 
Rosst=De Rossi: Roma Sotteranea cristiana; FuRTWANGLER = Furtwangler: 
Antike Gemmen; G.=Garrucci: Storia dell’arte cristiana; Gr.= Grousset: 
Catalogue des sarcophages chrétiens de Rome; Kisa = Kisa: Das Glas im Altertum; 
Kraus = Kraus: Geschichte der christlichen Kunst; Le Buant: A.=Le Blant: 
Les sarcophages chrétiens antiques de la ville d’ Arles; Le Buant: G.=Le Blant: 
Les sarcophages chrétiens de la Gaule; M.=Marucchi: I monumenti del Museo 
cristiano Pio-Lateranense; Scavi =Scavi di Antichité dei Lincei; StrzyGowskt!: 
B. =Strzygowski: Byzantinische Denkmdler; Strzycowsx1: H. = Strzygowski: 
Hellenistische und Koptische Kunst; Stvun~ravta=Stuhlfauth: Die Altchrist- 
liche Elfenbeinplastik; Venturt=Venturi: Storia dell’arte Italiana; Vécr= 
Vége: Kgl. Museen zu Berlin, Zweite Auflage, Die Elfenbeinbildwerke; W1LPERT: 
Pitt. = Wilpert: Pitture delle Catacombe Romane; WiuPerT: F.. = Wilpert: Fractio 
Panis; Wu.irr = Wulff: Kgl. Museen zu Berlin, Beschreibung III. 
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(20) Rome, Domitilla, [V Century, Wilpert: Pitt. 324-9, Tav. 139-1. 
(21) Rome, Generosa, V Century, Wilpert: Pitt. 327-21. 
(22) Rome, SS. Pietro e Marcellino, III Century, Wilpert: Pitt. 324-6, Tav. 
105-2. 
The Hellenistic Type 


(23) Arles, Mus., Sarcophagus, IV-V Century, G. V, pl. 310-4. 

(24) Arles, Mus., Sarcophagus, IV-V Century, G. V, pl. 366-3. 

(25) Arles, Mus., Sarcophagus, IV-V Century, G. V, pl. 378-3. 

(26) Arles, Mus., Sarcophagus (frag.), IV-V Century, Le Blant: A., p. 54. 

(27) Astorga, Cath., Sarcophagus, IV-V Century, G. V, pl. 314-6. 

(28) Athens, Lamp, IV-V Century, Max Bauer: Tonlampen, p. 35. 

(29) Bagnols, Astier Coll., Sarcophagus, IV-V Century, G. V, pl. 378-4. 

(30) Cairo, Mus., Relief (frag.), IV-V Century, Strzygowski: H., No. 8759, 
pl. 163. 

(31) Carthage, Lamp, IV Century, Rém. Mitt., 1898, pl. X, 10. 

(32) Carthage, Mus. Lavigerie, from Kasrin, Terra-cotta Slab, IV-V Cen- 
tury, Mus. de l’ Algérie, III, p. 9, pl. II-4. 

(33) Catania, Mus. Recupero, Glass, [V-V Century, G. III, pl. 171-2. 

(34) Civité Castellana, Sarcophagus, IV Century, G. V, pl. 319-3. 

(35) Clermont, Sarcophagus (frag.), IV-V Century, Le Blant: G., pl. XVII-3. 

(36) Florence, Gherardesca Coll., Glass, [V-V Century, G. III, pl. 169-4. 

(37) Fordongianus (Sardinia), from, Lamp, IV Century, Scavi, 1903, p. 
487, fig. 13. 

(38) Gerona, Cath., Sarcophagus, IV-V Century, G. V, pl. 374-3. 

(39) Gotha, Mus., Gem, “Early Christian,’’ Furtwangler, II, p. 246, 55. 

(40) Grosseto, Mus., Glass (frag.), IV Century, B. Arch. Crist., 1882, pl. 
VIII. 

(41) Lausanne, Mus., Lamp, V Century, R. Arch., 1875, p. 3. 

(42) London, British Mus., from Cologne, Glass Dish, III-V Century, Kisa, 
III, p. 893. 

(43) Lueq-de-Béarn, Sarcophagus, IV-V Century, Le Blant:G., pl. XX VII, 1. 

(44) Madrid, Ayuntamiento, Sarcophagus, IV-V Century, G. V, pl. 376-3. 

(45) Mas-d’Aire (Landes), Sarcophagus, IV-V Century, G. V, pl. 301-3. 

(46) Mende, Sarcophagus, IV-V Century, Le Blant: G., p. 76, No. 93. 

(47) Narbonne, Mus., Sarcophagus (frag.), V Century, G. V, pl. 396-7. 

(48) Narbonne, Mus., Sarcophagus (frag.), V Century, G. V, Appendix, 
No. 19. 

(49) Paris, Basilewsky Coll. from Podgoritsa, Albania, Glass, IV Century, 
B. Arch. Crist., 1877, pl. V-VI. 

(50) Paris, Bibl. Nat. Ms. Peiresc, Sarcophagus, V Century, G. V, Appendix, 
No. 2. 

(51) Pisa, Camposanto, Sarcophagus, IV-V Century, G. V, pl. 364-3. 

(52) Rome, from Esquiline, Glass (frag.), V Century, B. Arch. Crist., 
1884-85, p. 92. 

(53) Rome, from Catacombs, Carved Nut, IV? Century, Cabrol, s.v. 
Abraham, col. 116. 

(54) Rome, Lead Cup Base, III? Century, B. Arch. Crist., 1879, p. 133 
and pl. XI, 4. 

(55) Rome, from, Bronze Ring, IV? Century, G. VI, pl. 478-23. 
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(56) Rome, Grotte Vaticane, Sarcophagus of Junius Bassus, IV Century, 
G. V, pl. 322-2. 

(57) Rome, Lateran, Sarcophagus, IV Century, G. V 

(58) Rome, Lateran, Sarcophagus, IV Century, G. 

(59) Rome, Lateran, Sarcophagus, IV Century, G. V 

(60) Rome, Lateran, Sarcophagus, IV Century, G. V 

(61) Rome, Lateran, Sarcophagus, IV Century, G. 

(62) Rome, Lateran, Sarcophagus, IV Century, G. 

(63) Rome, Lateran, Sarcophagus, IV Century, G. 

(64) Rome, Lateran, Sarcophagus, IV Century, G. 

(65) Rome, Lateran, Sarcophagus, IV Century, G. 

(66) Rome, Lateran, Sarcophagus, IV Century, G. 

(67) Rome, Lateran, Sarcophagus, IV Century, G. 

(68) Rome, Lateran, Sarcophagus, IV Century, G.-V, pl. 

(69) Rome, from 8. Lorenzo, Sarcophagus, IV Century, G. V, pl. 360-1. 

(70) Rome, Sarcophagus, IV-V Century, B. Arch. Crist., 1883, p. 87. 

(71) Rome, 8. Sotere, Stamp, IV Century, De Rossi: III, p. 346. 

(72) Rome, Vatican Mus., Lamp, IV? Century, G. VI, pl. 475-2. 

(73) Rome, ?, Bronze Medal, IV-V Century, G. VI, pl. 480-12. 

(74) Rome, Bibl. Vat., Glass, [V Century, G. III, pl. 172-8. 

(75) Rome, from Vatican, Sarcophagus, IV Century, G. V, pl. 377-1. 

(76) Rome, Via Salaria, Mural Drawings, IV? Century, B. Arch. Crist., 
1865, p. 3. 

(77) Rome, Vigna Baseggio, Sarcophagus, IV Century, G. V, pl. 310-1. 

(78) Rome, Villa Borghese, Sarcophagus, IV Century, Gr., p. 75, No. 82. 

(79) S. Canziano, Silver Spoon, IV Century, G. VI, pl. 462-6. 

(80) St. Maximin, Church Crypt, Slab, V Century, Le Blant: G., pl. LVIII. 

(81) St. Maximin, Sarcophagus, V Century, G. V, pl. 334-3. 

(82) St. Maximin, Sarcophagus, V Century, G. V, pl. 352-2. 

(83) St. Michel du Touch (formerly at), Sarcophagus, VI Century, Le 
Blant: G., p. 127, pl. XLII. 

(84) Strassburg, from, Gold Glass, IV? Century, Kraus: p. 482, fig. 359. 

(85) Syracuse, from Catacombs, Sarcophagus, IV-V Century, G. V, pl. 
365-1. 

(86) Toledo, S. Domingo, Sarcophagus, IV-V Century, G. V, pl. 369-4. 

(87) Toulouse, Mus., Sarcophagus, IV-V Century, G. V, pl. 312-3. 

(88) Tréves, found at, Glass, V Century, B. Arch. Crist., 1873, p. 141. 

(89) , Lamp, V Century, Abela, Malta Illustrata, X, lib. I, 5. 

(90) , Carved Gem, ? Century, G. VI, pl. 492-7. 

(91) Arles, Mus. (Isaac not represented), Sarcophagus, V Century, G. V, 
pl. 312-2. 

Fragments 

(92) Ravenna, Mus. Naz., Sarcophagus, IV-V Century, Diitschke, Rav. 
Studien, p. 44, fig. 22. 

(93) Rome, Lateran Mus., Sarcophagus, IV Century, G. V, pl. 400-4. 

(94) Rome, Lateran Mus., Sarcophagus, IV Century, M., pl. XX-5. 

(95) Rome, Lateran Mus., Sarcophagus, IV Century, M., pl. VIII, 8. 

(96) Rome, Oratorio di 8. Sisto, Sarcophagus, IV Century, Gr., p. 102, No. 
176. 
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(97) Rome, Cim. di 8S. Lorenzo, Sarcophagus, IV Century, Gr., p. 99, No. 
159. 
(98) Rome, Cim. di S. Lorenzo, Sarcophagus, IV Century, Gr., p. 99, No. 161. 


The Asiatic-Hellenistic Type 


(99) Aix, Mus., Sarcophagus, IV Century (2 half), G. V, pl. 379-2. 

(100) Ancona, Cath., Sarcophagus, IV Century (end), G. V, pl. 326-2. 

(101) Arles, Mus., Sarcophagus, IV-V Century, G. V, pl. 366-2. 

(102) Arles, formerly at, IV-V Century, Le Blant: A, p. 62, No. LX. 

(103) Madrid, Ayuntamiento, Sarcophagus, IV Century (3 quarter), G. V, 
pl. 341-3. 

(104) Marseille, Mus., Sarcophagus, V Century, Le Blant: G. p. 49, No. 64. 

(105) Milan, 8S. Ambrogio, Sarcophagus, IV Century (Fig. 2), G. V, pl. 
328-3. 

(106) Paris, Louvre, Sarcophagus, IV-V Century, G. V, pl. 324-3. 

(107) Rome, Cim. di Callisto, Sarcophagus (frag.), IV Century, G. V, pl. 
396-8. 

(108) Rome, Grotte Vaticane, Sarcophagus, IV Century, G. V, pl. 327-4. 

(109) Rome, Lateran Mus., Sarcophagus, IV Century (2 half), G. V, pl. 
320-1. 

(110) Rome, Lateran Mus., Sarcophagus, IV Century (2 quarter), G. V, 
pl. 323-4. 

(111) Rome, Piazza del Paradiso, 68, Sarcophagus, IV Century, Gr., p. 94, 
No. 146. 


The Alexandrian-Coptic Type 


(112) El Bagawat, Fresco, IV Century (Fig. 3), Bock: p. 27, pl. XIII and 
XIV. 

(113) El Bagawat, Fresco, [IV Century, Bock: p. 23. 

(114) Berlin, Mus., Ivory Pyx, IV Century (Fig. 7), Vége: pl. I, 1. 

(115) Berlin, Mus., Bone fragment, IV Century, Wulff: I, no. 428. 

(116) Bologna, Mus., Ivory Pyx, V Century (Fig. 6), Stuhlfauth: p. 30, fig. 3. 

(117) Rome, Terme, Ivory Pyx, V-VI Century, Venturi: I, p. 534, fig. 4. 


The Palestinian-Coptic Type 
(118) Etschmiadzin, Miniature, VI Century (Fig. 8), Strzygowski: B. I., 
pl. IV. 
(119) Rome, Mus. des Deutschen Camposanto, Lamp, V Century, Rém. 
Quart., 1904, p. 21. 
The Early Byzantine Type 
(120) Paris, Amulet (in dealer’s hands), Byz. Z. 1893, p. 188. 
(121) Ravenna, S. Vitale, Mosaic, VI Century (Fig. 9), G. IV, pl. 261-2. 
(122) Rome, Bibl. Vat. (Octateuch), Miniature, XII Century, Byz. Archiv, 
Il. 
(123) Rome, Bibl. Vat., Miniature of Codex of Cosmas Indicopleustes, 
VII-VIII Century, G. III, pl. 142-1. 
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HERACLES AND THE OLD MAN OF THE SEA 


In 1918, the University Museum in Philadelphia acquired by 
purchase a very interesting and important Attic black-figured 
scyphus, the provenance of which is unknown. Its importance 
lies in the fact that it is one of only three black-figured vases to 
portray the scene, usually interpreted as the combat between 
Heracles and Nereus,—an interpretation which, in my opinion, 
is open to question, for reasons which I hope to develop, in the 
course of this paper. 

The scene is divided into two parts, each part taking up one 
side of the vase. One side A. (Fig. 1) Heracles, at the left, ad- 


Figure 1.—Scypuus IN PHILADELPHIA: Sipe A. 


vances to right, and seizes his adversary by the neck with his 
left hand. Behind him, under the handle of the vase, are his 
club and quiver. In his right hand is an-axe. His opponent is 
represented as an old man, who shrinks and cowers under the 
hero’s grasp, and seeks to escape to the right. He is bearded, and 
dressed in a chlamys, and has a club in his left hand, which he is 
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handing to a woman, who is also fleeing to the right. As is usual 
in the black-figured technique, her flesh is rendered in white 
overcolor, and she wears a long chiton and himation. To her 
right, another woman, similarly attired, goes off, looking back, 
and holding up her hands in protest. Under the handle that 
comes at this point isa ram. In the field is conventional foliage. 

On the other side of the vase (Fig. 2) are the spectators who are 
watching the struggle. At the right is Athena, looking to the 
right. In front of her is a tree, from which springs conventional 
foliage. Behind her is Iolaus, carrying a bow in his left hand, and 


Figure 2.—Scypuus IN PHILADELPHIA: B. 


a club in his right; while at the left is Hermes, walking to the 
right, but looking back, and identified by his winged hat and 
shoes. In the field are meaningless inscriptions. 

In seeking for an interpretation for this vase, we at once think 
of the struggle between Heracles and Nereus, which is alleged to 
have taken place while the hero was seeking the road to the golden 
apples of the Hesperides. Heracles wrestles with him, and, 
though the god seeks to elude him by changing his shape fre- 
quently, the hero holds on to him, and finally secures the informa- 
tion that he seeks. The two women would then be two of the 
Nereids. 

My purpose in bringing this vase to the attention of scholars is 
to try to show that the figure is not that of Nereus at all, but is the 
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same figure that occurs in the majority of the Attic black-figured 
vases that show Heracles in combat with a marine divinity, 
namely, the fish-tailed ‘ Triton,” and that both are representa- 
tions of ‘‘The Old Man of the Sea” (adws yépwv), who is the 
original of the myth. His identification with Nereus comes rela- 
tively late in Greek literature, and the evidence of the vases and 
other works of art shows it to be incorrect. 

The only other vases of the black-figured technique to show this 
scene in the same way as the scyphus in Philadelphia, that are 
known to me, are an amphora in the British Museum,' and a 
hydria in the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris.2 Nor is this 
exploit much more frequent in the red-figured technique. Three 
examples of the struggle, portrayed in this way, are known to me, 
as follows: 

Hydria, British Museum E162. Unpublished, but gives its 
name to Mr. J. D. Beazley’s “Painter of the Nereus Hydria.*” 

Column-crater, Bologna, Necr. Fels. p. 74, No. 196, and fig. 45. 

Vase in the form of a double disk; Athens, Collignon-Couve 
1202. 

Besides these three vases, two others in the Louvre should be 
included. One, a cylix, No. G155, in fragmentary condition, is 
usually attributed to Brygos.5 Heracles, in this picture, has 
seized the trident of the sea-god, and threatens to destroy every- 
thing in sight if he does not reveal his secret. The god, at the 
right, protests in vain. The second, a ‘‘Nolan”’ amphora, No. 
G210, represents Heracles, axe in hand, attacking a house, iden- 
tified by Pottier® as that of Nereus, though that of Syleus is also 
suggested by him.’ 

1 Catalogue, p. 147, No. B225. Unpublished. The following abbreviations 
will be used, beside the ordinary ones; A. V., Gerhard, Auserlesene Vasenbilder; 
V.A., Beazley, Aitic Red-figured Vases in American Museums; W.V., Wiener 
Vorlegeblatter; Necr. Fels., Catalogo dei Vasi . . . . delle Necropoli Felsi- 
nee, by Pellegrini, published in 1912. 

2 Catalogue (De Ridder) pp. 166-68, No. 255. Published, A.V. 112. Ger- 
hard (A.V., text, vol. II, p. 98, note 27) also speaks of an “archaic” cylix that 
was in the Canino collection at the time that he wrote, that also seems to show 
this scene. This may be black-figured, as he does not give its style. 

3 V.A., p.61. Hoppin, Handbook of Red-figured Vases, Vol. Il, p. 215. 

* Published, Benndorf, Gr. Sicil: Vasenb. pl. XXXII, 4. 

5 Published by Kliigmann, Ann. dell’ Inst. 1878, pl. E. For a full bibliog- 
raphy, see Hoppin, op. cit. Vol. I, p. 137, No. 85. 

® Catalogue des Vases Antiques de Terre Cuite, Vol. III, p. 1025. The vase is 
unpublished. Pottier sees in this vase a “souvenir de quelque drame satyrique.” 

7 Gerhard (A.V., text, Vol. II, p. 98, note 27) speaks of a ‘‘ Nolan” amphora 
at that time in the Canino collection, which he claims to be a Heracles and 
Nereus vase. 
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On the other hand, the combat between Heracles and the fish- 
tailed monster, generally called Triton, and sometimes so in- 
scribed on the vases, is very common indeed as a design in the 
black-figured period. Only one red-figured vase, however, a cylix 
apparently of an early style, now lost,' is known, which shows 
Heracles and Triton; though reference should here be made to the 
famous stamnos in the British Museum, No. E437, signed by 
Pamphaeus as potter, where the combat of Heracles and Achelous 
is portrayed in a manner distinctly recalling the ‘“‘Triton”’ vases.” 

I had reached this point in studying this subject, in connection 
with the scyphus in Philadelphia, when duties of a sterner nature 


Figure 3.—RELIEF FROM Assos IN LOUVRE. 


took me away from that city for about a year and a half, and 
archaeology became temporarily a side-issue, and of secondary 
importance. During my absence, the scyphus was very ably 
described and published by Miss Eleanor F. Rambo, who is cor- 
rect in assigning it to the end of the black-figured period, at a time 
when the red-figured technique had already set in.* Her publi- 
cation was so thorough and competent that a republication seems 
almost an impertinence; but nevertheless I am taking this liberty, 
in order to bring together, codrdinate, and unify, as far as it is 
possible, the representations of Heracles in combat with sea 
divinities. I also hope to show in a later paper, that the Phila- 
delphia scyphus can be grouped with a large number of examples, 
all by the same hand. 


1 Ann. dell’ Inst. 1882, pl. K. Formerly in Ciai and Mazetti collections, 
Chiusi. The publication is worthless to determine the style of painting. 

2 First published, Gerhard, A.V. 115. Full bibliography in Hoppin, op. cit. 
Vol. II, pp. 292-93, No. 10*. It should be remembered that Pamphaeus also 
signs black-figured vases, and, therefore, is much influenced by the early tech- 
nique. 

3 Mus. J. X, 1919, pp. 15-19, figs. 6 and 7. 
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The combats of Heracles with maritime deities are among the 
most puzzling subjects that appear on vases, because, while 
there are two sorts of representations, only one myth is known to 
literature, which is the one in connection with the apples of the 
Hesperides that I have quoted above.' Nowhere is Triton 
mentioned in connection with Heracles in the Greek literature 
that has come down to us; and yet, how is it that Heracles and 
Triton appear in combat so often, not only on the black-figured 
vases, but also on a relief from Assos (Fig. 3),? and, most impor- 


Figure 4.—HERACLES AND TRITON: OLD TEMPLE OF ATHENA: ATHENS. 


tant of all, as one of the pedimental sculptures on the “Old Tem- 
ple” of Athena on the Acropolis at Athens (Fig. 4)? 

At first it would seem logical and sensible to identify ‘‘ Triton” 
as one of the forms into which Nereus, according to Apollodorus, 
changed himself, and to maintain that the Triton vases and sculp- 
tures show, in reality, Nereus. This must, however, be ruled 
out, as in several instances Triton has his name inscribed over his 
head, while, in two vases, a black-figured amphora in the British 
Museum,* and a black-figured hydria in the Louvre,’ a subsidiary 


1See p.175. Told by Apollodorus, Bibl. II,5,11,where Nereus is mentioned 
by name. 

2In the Louvre; first published in Mon. dell’ Inst. III, pl. 34. For other 
publications, see Brunn-Bruckmann, Denkmdler, pls. 411 and 412; Reinach, 
Répertoire des Reliefs, I, p. 3; Daremberg-Saglio, Dict. des Antig. Gr. et Rom. 
fig. 3766; and Bacon, Investigations at Assos., pp. 145, 151, fig. 3, and 165. 

’ Acropolis Museum Sculptures, No. 36. Waldmann, Gr. Originale, pl. 3, 
and elsewhere. The most recent publication is that of Heberdey, Altattische 
Porosskulptur (Vienna, 1919), No. II, p. 13 and pl. III. 

* Catalogue, p. 146, No. B223. Published, ibid. p. 21, fig. 29, also J.H.S. 
XXVI, 1906, p. 15, fig. 6, and Gardiner, Greek Athletic Sports and Festivals 
p. 445, fig. 160. P. Gardner, Principles of Greek Art, p. 241, fig. 80. 

5 No. F298. Publ., Album des Vases Antiques du Louvre, Vol. II, pl. 84. 
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figure is inscribed with the name Nereus.' This makes it possible 
to identify as ‘‘Nereus”’ subsidiary figures on at least fifteen 
amphorae, fourteen hydriae, one cylix, two olpae, and two lecythi 
of the list of ‘‘Triton”’ vases that accompanies this paper.2, We 
must, therefore, regretfully conclude that “Triton”’ and ‘“‘Ne- 
reus”’ are two separate personalities in the minds of some of the 
vase-painters of the 
black-figured style. 
This is also, as was to a 
be expected, true of 
the one red-figured 
““Triton’’ vase, where 
“Nereus” occurs on 
the opposite side 
from that on which 
the hero and “Tri- 
ton” are painted. I 
reproduce at this 
point a photograph 
of a vase in New 
York, where both 
“Triton” and Ne- 
reus’’ are shown 
(Fig. 5). 
But still the ques- 
tion remains un- 
solved, namely, to 


what myth these 5.—Hypria: Merroroutan Museum: 
vases can refer. New York. 

Gerhard,* with an 

eagerness for mythological interpretation characteristic of the 
period of scholarship in which he lived, is at some pains to evolve 
a solution, quoting a passage from Euripides® to prove his point; 


1 Three vases where the name of Triton is inscribed are the British Museum 
amphora, and hydriae in Berlin (Furtwingler 1906) and the Fitzwilliam Mu- 
seum, Cambridge (No. 54). 

2 In the list, these vases are indicated by an asterisk placed in front of them. 

3] am greatly indebted to Miss G. M. A. Richter for her kind permission to 
republish this vase, which had already been published in B. Meir. Mus. XI, 
1916, p. 254, fig. 3, and Handbook of the Classical Collection, 1917, pp. 78, 
79, fig.47. Its accession number is 16.70. 

4A.V., text, Vol. II, pp. 96 f. 

5 Herc. Fur. 397 f. 
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but this solution, showing though it does, much scholarly knowl- 
edge of the literature, seems, nevertheless, far-fetched, and can 
apply almost equally well to the “Nereus” legend. Walters! 
recognizes the impasse, and says that the “‘Triton”’ myth is un- 
known to the literature we possess; Millingen? writing a hundred 
years ago, in publishing a small vase with the combat of Heracles 
and ‘‘ Triton,” speaks of it as the struggle between the hero and 
Nereus; and his example is followed by Professor Fox,’ the latest 
writer on the subject, who republishes a lecythus in Syracuse‘ 
showing Heracles and ‘‘ Triton” and speaks of the combat as that 
between Heracles and Nereus, ‘“‘the Ancient of the Sea.’”’ The 
writers in Daremberg-Saglio® frankly take the bit in their teeth, 
and, disregarding the evidence offered by the inscriptions on the 
vases, declare that in the Heracles cycle, Nereus and Triton are 
one and the same.° 

It seems to me, however, that the solution lies in ignoring for 
the moment the names Nereus and Triton, and coming back to 
the idea of one original sea divinity, a\.os yépwv, ‘the Old Man of 
the Sea.”” This is, in some measure, the idea given by the writer 
in Daremberg-Saglio,’ who says that “before recognizing Poseidon, 
the maritime peoples of Greece honored under the name of Halios 
Geron a marine divinity, of whom Nereus, Proteus, Phorcys, 
Glaucus, and Triton are only particular and local forms.” He 
shows that in the early literature Nereus, Proteus and Phoreys 
are referred to by the common term of &\ws yépw.2 He admits 
that Triton is never called by this name in literature, but on the 
other hand in the character of Triton, as finally evolved, most 

! History of Ancient Pottery, Vol. II, p. 101. 

2 Ancient Unedited Monuments, I, pl. XI, and text. 

3 Greek and Roman Mythology, pp. 87, 88. 

* Originally published by P. Orsi, in Mon. Ant. XVII, p. 406, and pl. XXV. 
Orsi, it should be noted, calls it the contest between Heracles and &\os yépwr. 

5s.vv. Hercules, Triton. 

6 I regret that in this connection I have been unable to consult the disserta- 
tions of Escher, Triton und seine Bekiimpfung durch Herakles, published in 
1890, or of Kourouniotis, Herakles mit Halios Geron und Triton, published in 
1893. These dissertations have not been in any library to which I have had 
access. I, therefore, acknowledge at once that much material collected by 
these two scholars has doubtless escaped my notice, and that I may have re- 
peated independently some of their conclusions. 

7s. v. Triton, p. 483. 

8 Nereus, for example, is called Halios Geron in Homer, J/. I, 538, XVIII, 
141, XX, 107, XXIV, 562: Odyssey, XXIV, 58: Hes. Theog. 1003, and as late 
as Pindar, Pyth. TX, 167. 
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of the characteristics of the 
original Old Man of the Sea 
from whom Nereus and 
Proteus develop are pre- 
served. 

We will now discuss two 
works of art where the for- 
mula &dcos yépwr is em- 
ployed. The first, a vase 
(Fig.6) will not hold us long. 
It is an Attic black-figured 
oenochoe, found at Vulci, 
and now in Berlin, signed 
by Cholchos as maker 
(+OvVXOS MEPOIESEN).! 
The principal scene shows 
the combat of Heracles and 
Cycnus. Cyenus (KVKTOS) 
has been overcome, and lies 
on the ground. Over his 
body strides Heracles 
(HEPAKVES), about to fight 
Ares ([A]PES), who is rush- 
ing to avenge his son. Be- 
tween them is Zeus, with his 
thunderbolt. This figure 
has been repainted. Behind 
Heracles comes Athena 
(AOENAIA). 

At each end is a chariot, 
heading away from the ccm- 
bat. That to the right is 
drawn by Fear 
that to the left by Iolaus 
(lOV[EOS]). From the right 
Apollo ({[AJTOVON) comes 
running towards the combat, 


1 Furtwiingler, No. 1732. Pub- 
lished, A.V., 122, 123, W.V. 1889, 
pl. I, 2. and Buschor, Gr. Vasenm. 
ed. 1913, p. 137, fig. 89. 
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Ficure 6.—OENOCHOE SIGNED BY CHOLCHOS: BERLIN. 
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while behind him stands Dionysus (AIONVSOS). To balance 
Apollo on the left, Poseidon ([TOS]EIAON), trident in hand, 
rushes to the support of Heracles. Behind him, corresponding 
to the figure of Dionysus at the right, stands a figure of a man, 
bearded, and draped in a himation. This figure is inscribed 
HAVIOS AEPON, adios yépwr. 

It is clear in the case of this vase that the “‘Old Man of the 
Sea”’ is considered to be “Nereus,” and can be thought of as 
none other than the god who is somewhat later known by that 
name. This is important, in view of the manner in which the 
vase is painted, which shows it to be relatively early in the Attic 
black-figured technique. It shows strong Corinthian and Chal- 
cidian influence, particularly the latter. The frieze of animals 
below the principal design suggests Chalcis, and strongly re- 
sembles those found on the Francois vase. Furthermore, in the 
signature, the formula MET OIESEN is also early, rarely appear- 
ing as a rule after Execias and Amasis, both of whom employ 
it, and never, except in one isolated instance, in the red-figured 
technique.! We are, therefore, justified in placing this vase in 
the middle of the sixth century B.c. 

Almost contemporary with this specimen, and, if anything, 
somewhat antedating it; is our second work of art, a bronze 
plaque, found at Olympia (Fig. 7).2. Here we have a representa- 
tion of Heracles in combat with a fish-tailed monster, correspond- 
ing almost exactly to the “Triton” of the somewhat later Attic 
black-figured vases. Over the head of Heracles runs the retro- 
grade inscription “4 4A', which Furtwingler interprets as 
‘H]pax{A}js. Around the lower right-hand corner runs the fol- 
lowing inscription; This inscription, also retro- 
grade, is read by Furtwiingler as addws yépwy, and this reading 
is usually accepted. 

The importance of this plaque is obvious. It shows at once 
that the original myth, at the time when the pedimental sculp- 
ture of the Old Temple of Athena on the Acropolis was set up, 


1 The only instance of this formula that I have been able to find in the red- 
figured technique is a signature of Pamphaeus (who, it must be remembered, 
is a “transitional” artist, signing both black-figured and red-figured vases) 
on a fragment of a stamnos in the British Museum, No. E457, fragment 1 
(PAV@AIOSMEP . . . ). See Hoppin, op. cit. II, p. 294, No. 11*. 

2 Curtius and Adler, Olympia, Vol. IV, p. 102, No. 699 and pl. XX XIX (Furt- 
wiingler). Ausgrabungen von Olympia, IV, pl. XXV B, and p. 19. 
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was of a contest between Heracles and a nameless Old Man of 
the Sea. Later the fish-tailed monster came to be called Triton, 
and Heracles is still represented in combat with him. The sub- 
sidiary figure of Nereus is introduced, identified by the inscrip- 
tion on the British Museum amphora; and in the later black- 
figured vases, and the bulk of the red-figured, ‘‘ Nereus,’ so 
called, takes the place of Triton. It is well to recall, in this 
connection, that on none of the ‘Heracles and Nereus”’ vases, 


RANKS 


KOC 


Ficure 7.—BRronzeE PLAQUE FROM OLYMPIA 


is the name of Nereus inscribed; so that he can be thought of, 
not as Nereus, but as Halios Geron in another form. Indeed, it 
is not till the late writer Apollodorus' that the name of Nereus 
definitely appears in connection with this myth as the adversary 
of Heracles. Therefore it seems better to go back to what was 
undoubtedly the original story, and discard the names Nereus 
and Triton altogether when referring to Heracles’s combat, and 
call it the struggle between Heracles and ddus yépwr. 

It will then be asked, ‘‘ How can you explain away the inscrip- 
tion Tpirwy? that sometimes appears over the head of the 


1 See p. 178, note 1. 
2 See p. 179, note 1. 
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figure of the Old Man of the Sea?” This certainly apparently 
offers an obstacle to the adoption of the theory, but it is not as 
serious as it would appear. The conception of Triton is very 
ancient, the name being mentioned very early in Greek litera- 
ture.!. This would show that for a time the fish-tailed Triton 
and the fish-tailed Halios Geron existed side by side, and could 
be easily confused, as the inscribed vases would suggest, by the 
Attic vase-painters. Furthermore in each case, the form of the 
god shows him to be of very early origin, the snaky fish-tail 
suggesting the snake-gods worshipped in primitive Greek re- 
ligion.2 Thus we can either make the statement that there are 
two of these divinities existing side by side, or that originally 
Triton and Halios Geron are one and the same, the former 
developing out of the latter more primitive deity. Later in the 
evolution of Greek mythology, the honors are divided, and Ne- 
reus, Proteus, and Phorcys share with Triton the attributes of 
Halios Geron. To the vase-painters of the black-figured tech- 
nique, however, the combat of Heracles with the Old Man of the 
Sea, came, little by little, to mean Triton, as the inscribed vases 
show. At the time of Apollodorus it had shifted to mean Ne- 
reus, and, perhaps, we can see in the statement of the mythogra- 
pher that the sea-god changed his form many times, an indirect 
reference to the various godheads that derive their origin from 
the same source; that he became first Nereus, then Triton, and 
so on. Those black-figured vases which, like the scyphus in 
Philadelphia, are usually thought of as representing the combat 
of Heracles and Nereus, are merely manifestations of &\wos yépwy 
in another form. When Nereus and Triton appear together 
on the same vase, it signifies either that Triton has inherited 
that part of the myth of the Old Man of the Sea which describes 
him as fighting with Heracles, and is really the Old Man of 
the Sea, par excellence, with whom Heracles wrestles; or else, 
as I have'suggested above, there is a confusion among the vase- 
painters, between the two deities, owing to their similar form. 

It would, therefore, seem probable that Apollodorus has 
erroneously, in this instance, taken Nereus to be Halios Geron, 
on the theory that he has inherited so many of the attributes of 
that primitive god; and has lost sight of the fact that Nereus is 
not the sole heir to the attributes of his predecessor in marine 


1 First by Hesiod, Theog. 930 f. 
2 See Jane Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion, Ch. 1. 
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demonology, but that they are divided, and that, in this case, 
Triton, as is proved by the Olympia plaque, if not himself a 
direct survival of Halios Geron, retains many of his characteris- 
tics, and must be regarded as the legatee. However, it is far 
wiser and more in keeping with the evidence afforded by the 
works of art, to drop such later names as Nereus or Triton, in 
connection with Heracles, and retain the title Halios Geron, 
Old Man of the Sea.” 

A list of vases portraying the combat of Heracles with the 
fish-tailed Old Man of the Sea is herewith given, which is as 
complete as I could make it. Vases preceded by an asterisk 
have the supplementary figure of ‘‘ Nereus’’ represented in the 
picture. Previous publications of the different vases will be 
given in footnotes, wherever they occur. It will at once appear 
from this list how popular a subject this was in the Attic black- 
figured technique.! 


AMPHORAE. ALL BLACK-FIGURED. 


* before a vase means that “ Nereus’”’ appears in the picture with “Triton;” 
** before a vase indicates that a figure called “‘ Nereus” appears on Side B. 


- Munich, cohen 161. B. Bacchic. 
391. B. Chariot scene. 
443. B. Horseman with dog, between two warriors. 
721. B. Woman and two warriors.” 
1261. B. Athena, Hermes, and Dionysus. 
1271. B. Bacchic. 
1292. B. Nereus, seated, with seated woman. 
.W Wesburg, Urlichs 90. B. Battle between two warriors. 
. Ajax and Teucros (?) between two old men. 
. Heracles and the Nemean Lion. 
’ British Museum, B201. . Apotheosis of Heracles. 
B223. B. Bacchic. (HEPAKVEES TPITON 
NEPEE[V]s.)s 
*13. British Museum, B224. B. Warrior arming. 


1 This list was compiled from references to Heracles vases collected by me in 
1913, supplemented by the lists given by Gerhard (A.V., text, Vol. II, pp. 95-96, 
footnote 12), Petersen (Ann. dell’ Inst. 1882, pp. 75-77), and Studniczka 
(Ath. Mitt. XI, 1886, pp. 61 f.). The article by Stephani (C. R. Acad. St. 
Petersbourg, 1867, p. 22) was of no great value to me in listing these vases, as 
Stephani’s list is repeated by Petersen. 

2 Published, Millingen, Peintures Antiques de Vases Grecs, pl. 32. 

8 Published, Catalogue, p. 21, fig. 29. J.H.S. XXVI, 1906, p. 15, fig. 6. 
E. N. Gardiner, Greek Athletic Sports, p. 445, fig. 160. P. Gardner, Principles 
of Greek Art, p. 241, fig. 80. 
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. Athens, Coll.-Couve, 750. B. Poseidon, Hermes, and draped woman. 
5. Athens, Graef, Akropolis-Vasen, 773. Fragments.! 
3. Naples, Heydemann 3419. B. Apollo, Leto (?), Hermes, and Dionysus. 
. Naples SA116. On both sides of vase. 
3. Museum of Palermo. B. Unknown to me.? 
. Petrograd, Stephani 77. B. Bacchic. 
21. Louvre F234. B. Nereus between two Nereids. 
2. Marseilles 1596. B. Nereus and two Nereids.* 
23. Zurich, Blimner 11. B. Youth on horseback. 
24. Vatican. Helbig, Fiihrer, 3rd ed., I, p. 299, No. 469 (49). B. Same 
subject.* 
25. Boston, 80. 621 (Robinson 320). B. Bacchic. 
26. Boulogne 67. B. Athena and Encelados. 
. Compiegne 978 (formerly Magnoncour 40). B. Bacchic. + OSTPATOS 
KAVOSs. 
. Museum of Corneto. B. Bacchic.® 
29.. Conservatori Palace, Rome. B. Unknown to me.? 
. Thorwaldsen Museum, Copenhagen. B. Nereus with sceptre, and 
Hermes. 
. Noel des Vergers Sale Cat., 113. B. Three Nereids. 
2. Forman Sale Cat., 301. B. Combat scene. 
33. Sarti Sale Cat., 274. B. Bacchic. 
. Seen by Gerhard “‘in the possession of Miss Gordon in London.” B. 
Nereus between two Nereids. (A.V. II, p. 95, No. k.) 
. Formerly in collection of Lucien Bonaparte. B. Heracles and the 
Nemean Lion. (A.V. loc. cit., No. 0.) 
3. Seen by Gerhard “in the trade in Rome.” B. Battle scene. (A.V. 
loc. cit., No. p.) 
. Formerly in the possession of Basseggio. B. Warriors and women. 
(A.V. loc. cit., No. r.) 
. Formerly in the Durand Collection; Cabinet Durand, No. 300. B. 
Palaestra scenes. (A.V. loc. cit., No. u.) 
. Seen by Gerhard “‘in the trade in Rome.” B. Three hoplites. (A.V. 
loc. cit., No. v.) 
. Castellani, Bull. dell’ Inst. 1866, p. 181. .B. Hermes between two women. 
. Bull. dell’ Inst. 1857, p. 25, No. 22. B. Three nymphs. 
. Formerly in Barone Coll., Naples. Bull. Nap., I, 118. B. Not known 
to me. 
. Basseggio, Bull. dell’ Inst., 1851, p. 68. B. Same subject. 
Total of amphorae, 43. 


1 Published, Graef, pl. 52. 

2 These vases are described from notes taken by me in the museums, where 
I could not see the reverse sides. 

3 Published, Penon, Catalogue de la coll. Campana, pl. III, 1. 

¢ Published, Mus. Greg. ed. 2, II, pl. XLIII. 

5 Published, Ann. dell’ Inst., 1882, pl. I. 

6 Since writing the above I have seen another amphora showing this sub- 
ject,—Toronto, C 316. B. Groom with horse and maidens. This vase is in 


the style of Execias. 
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Hypriag. ALL 


. Louvre F38. Signed by Timagoras.! On shoulder, assembly of gods. 
TIMAAOPA EPOIESE ANAOKIAES KAVOsS AOKEI 
TIMAAOPAI. 

. Louvre F51.2. Oneither side, youths. On shoulder, battle scene. 

*«  F286.3 On shoulder, chariot scene. Meaningless inscription. 
NIKESIPOS KAVOS. HERAKVES, NEPEVs, 
AN@ITPITE. On shoulder, chariot scene. 

; New York 06.1021.48.5 On shoulder, Achilles pursuing Troilos. 

“ 12.198.3. On shoulder, Theseus and Antiope. ANTIO[EIA 
@ESEVs HERAKVES., 

16.70.6 On shoulder, Bacchic. 

52. Petrograd, Stephani 25. On shoulder, Heracles and the Nemean Lion. 
142. Onshoulder, battle scene. ONETORIAES 
KAVOS (probably by Execias). 

. British Museum B311. On shoulder, animals. 

B312.7 On shoulder, Judgment of Paris. 

. Munich, Jahn 134. On shoulder, Heracles and the Nemean Lion. 

. Munich, Jahn 432. The exploit is on the shoulder; below, chariot 


scene. 
. Boston 99.522. Forman Sale Cat., 284, formerly in Campanari and 
Rogers collections. On shoulder; grooms and horses. 
. Boston 01.8058. On shoulder, battle scene. Four «xadés-names. 


EVPAP ... TOS KAVOS, MNESIVA KAVE, AM . . OOE 


KAVE +OIROS KAVOS. Forman Sale Cat., 283. 
. Berlin 1906.8 On shoulder, Bacchic. HEPAKVEE (K modern) 
ZONOTIGT (T modern) KTESIVEOS KAVOS. 

61. Athens, Graef, Akropolis-Vasen 738.9 Fragmentary. 

62. Fitzwilliam Museum 54.!° On shoulder, warrior attacked by chariots. 
H[EJPAKVES, -OA/TIO . . .. 

63. Conservatori Palace, Rome, No. 158." The design is on the shoulder. 

64. —— Chicago. Much restored. Modern inscription KAVOS 


1 Published, W.V., 1889, pl. V, No. 3. 

? Published, Album des Vases Antiques du Louvre, Vol. II, pl. 67. 

3 Published, ibid. pl. 82. 

* Published, ibid. pl. 84. 

5 Published, Canessa Sale Cat., pl. 15, No. 46, and pl. II. 

6 Published, B. Meir. Mus. XI, 1916, p. 254, fig. 3; Handbook Classical Col- 
lection, 1917, pp. 78, 79, and fig. 47; and Fig. 5 of this paper. 

7 Shoulder design published in British Museum, Catalogue of Black-figured 
Vases, p. 26, fig. 34. 

8 Published, Gerhard, Etr. Camp. Vasenb. pls. XV-XVI, 5 and 6. 

® Published, Graef, pl. 47. 

10 Published; Catalogue, p. 29, and pl. XVI. 

11 Described from notes taken in the museum. Made no entry of main design. 


. 
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. Formerly in Fontana Coll. Trieste, No. 17.1. Signed by Tychios. The 
design is on the shoulder; below, Athena in quadriza, with Apollo and 
Hermes. On lip, TY+IOS EPOIESE .. \\. On _ body, 
AOE /WVAIA, APOLO/VOS, 

. Formerly in Durand Coll. Cabinet Durand, 302.2. On shoulder, Apotheo- 
sis of Heracles. 

57. Paravey Sale Catalogue 13. On shoulder, battle-scene. (Beugnot 
Cat., 31.) 

. De Witte, Cab. Etrusque, 85. On shoulder, combat. (A.V., loc. cit., 
p. 95, No. b.) 

. Formerly in the collection of Lucien Bonaparte. On shoulder, Bacchic. 
(A.V., loc. cit., No. f.) 

. “Campanari’sche Hydria.”” (A.V., loc. cit., No. h.) The design is on 
the shoulder; below, quadriga.* 

71. Hydria formerly in the Pizzuti collection.‘ 
*72. Canessa Sale Cat., 1903, No. 51.5 
Total, twenty-nine hydriae. 


Lecytat. ALL BLAcK-FIGURED. 


73. Athens, Coll.-Couve 726. 

74. «888. 

75. Museum of Syracuse; found at Geia.® 

76 Megara Hyblaea. 
77. Munich, Jahn 1134. 

*78. Vienna, Sacken und Kenner, p. 196, No. 77. 


*79. Karlsruhe 184. OF . . . VOS (6 xadés;) 


Total, seven lecythi. 


Cyuices. 


80. Museum of Corneto, “Kleinmeister” type. Design in interior.’ 
+AIPE KAI PIE! EV (twice). 

*81. Museum of Taranto, “Kleinmeister” type. Design on both sides of 
exterior. 

82. Cook Collection, Richmond.* Design in interior. 

83. Athens, Graef, Akropolis-Vasen, 1554.° 


1 Published, W.V. 1889, pl. VI, 1. 

2 Published, Gerhard, A.V. 111. 

3 It is quite likely that this vase is the same one as the vase in the Conserva- 
tori Palace. It is not the vase mentioned in A.Z. 1856, p. 248, as Petersen 
thinks. That vase is either the hydria in Cambridge, or the one in Boston, 
No. 99.522. 

4 Petersen, Ann. dell’ Inst., 1882, p. 77, No. N. 

5 Published in Sale Catalogue, pl. II, No. 4. 

6 Published, Mon. Ant. XVII, pl. XXV.. 

7 Published, Mon. dell’ Inst., XI, pl. 41. 

8 Published, Burlington Fine Arts Club Catalogue, 1904, No. 14, pls. 
LXXXIX, XCII. ‘ 

9 Published, Graef, pl. 82. 
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ReEpb-FIGURED. 


*84. Cylix, now lost, formerly in Ciai and Mazetti Collections, Chiusi.1 This 
is the only known red-figured vase to show the contest in this manner. 


Total, four black-figured cylices and one red-figured cylix. 


Aut Buack-FIGuRED. 


85. Athens, Coll.-Couve 816. Design repeated on side B. 
86. Graef, Akropolis-Vasen, 1322.2 Fragment. 
87. Karlsruhe 198. 

88. Museum of Taranto. Design repeated on side B. 


Total, four scyphi. 


OENOCHOAE. ALL BLACK-FIGURED. 


89. British Museum B493. 
90. 


Total, two oenochoae. 


ALL Biack-FIGURED. 


*91. Petrograd, Stephani 38. 
*92. Conservatori Palace, Rome. 


Total, two olpae. 


CELEBE. BLack-FIGURED. 
93. Athens, Graef, Akropolis-Vasen 675. Fragmentary.? 
Total, one celebe. 


Lost Vases OF UNKNOWN SuHape. ALL BLAcK-FIGURED. 


94, Small vase, published by Millingen.4 Shape unknown. 
95. Dubois, Notice d’une Collection, No. 81. Petersen, Ann. dell’ Inst., 
1882, No. F. 


DovusBTFUL VASES, 


There remain a number of vases which have been assigned to 
this subject by various hands, and which, for various reasons 
must, in my opinion, be rejected. Some of these would, if 
accepted, be very important and helpful in the confirmation of 
the theory which it has been the object of this paper to prove. 

First of these doubtful vases and most important is a fragmen- 
tary pinax found in a bee-hive tomb excavated by the British at 


1 Published, Ann. dell’ Inst., 1882, pl. K. 

? Published, Graef, pl. 72. 

3 Published, ibid. pl. 45. 

4 Published, Millingen, Ancient Unedited Monuments, Vol. I, pl. XI. 
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Praesos in Crete.!. Hopkinson, in publishing it, assigns it without 
any question to this subject, and is right in using the term &\.os 
yépwv, rather than Triton in discussing the myth. Here we 
have a youth grappling a large fish-tailed creature, of which only 
the tail and part of the back are preserved. There is nothing 
to prove that the upper parts of the monster were human. There- 
fore, I prefer the theory advanced by Professor Elderkin of 
Princeton University? that this vase-painting does not represent 
the combat of Heracles and a&dws yépwr, but rather suggests 
Theseus borne up to the surface from the depths of the sea by a 
large fish, representing the continuation of the story told by Bac- 
chylides,? and illustrated by the Theseus-Amphitrite cylix by 
Euphronius in the Louvre. Furthermore, as Professor Elderkin 
points out, the painting gives no indication of any struggle; the 
‘ man grasps the back of the monster, not with any attempt to 
wrestle with him, but simply to hang on to him. Professor 
Elderkin also declares that enough of the monster is preserved to 
show that the upper parts could not have been human, which, if 
true, is sufficient to clinch the matter, without trying to seek any 
other interpretation. If accepted, this would be the earliest vase- 
painting to show the subject, as it antedates by at least half a 
century the black-figured vases of this list. Moreover it prob- 
ably antedates the plaque from Olympia also. 

There are several other works of art which have been assigned 
to this subject without sufficient grounds, as it seems to me, of 
which I shall merely mention the vases. This is a class of objects 
where Triton alone is shown, without Heracles. The first of 
these is an amphora in the Louvre, No. F397, in describing which, 
Pottier® says, “ L’épisode de Triton, d’o% le héros principal, Her- 
cule, a disparu par une singuliére omission du peintre, qui a 
pourtant conservé au vaincu son attitude désespérée.”’ This 
seems to me far-fetched. Triton appears alone on many vase- 
paintings, and, if we are to attribute this one to the Heracles 
myth, there is no reason why all of the vases where Triton appears 


1 Published, B.S.A. X, 1904-05, pp. 148-53, and pl. III; Ath. Mitt. 1906, p. 
391, fig. 2, and elsewhere. 
2In A.J.A. XIV, 1910, pp. 190-92. 
’ Bacchylides, XVI, 97f. 
4 Furtwiingler-Reichhold, Gr. Vasenm. pl. V. For full bibliography, see 
- Hoppin, op. cit. I, p. 398-9, No. 11.* 
5 Catalogue, Vol. III, p. 813. 
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alone should not be so attributed; and therein, as it would seem 
to me, madness lies. For similar reasons, a fragmentary cylix 
from the Acropolis at Athens (Graef, Akropolis-Vasen, No. 1575)! 
is suggested as a possible Heracles-Halios Geron vase. There is, 
however, more reason for this, in that the cylix is in fragments, 
and while Triton appears alone, there is no reason to suppose that 
Heracles may not have figured on a missing part. Another vase, 
a red-figured cylix in the British Museum, No. E109? is sometimes 
referred to this subject, and should certainly be rejected, as there 
is nothing whatever to make us suppose that the vase-painter had 
Heracles in mind at all. 

Finally there remains a class of vases that may possibly rep- 
resent this subject, but which should probably also be rejected. 
Two of these are black-figured and one is red-figured. The first 
is a fragment of a large vase, in the Museum of Fine Arts in Bos- 
ton, from Naucratis.* This is assigned by Mr. Robinson to 
Heracles and Triton, without, in my opinion, sufficient grounds. 
The second is a small black-figured lecythus in the Historical 
Museum in Berne, which I saw and took notes on in the autumn 
of 1914. On this vase the drawing is so bad that it is hard to 
know just what the designer intended to portray; but Heracles 
certainly figures, and it would seem that it must have been in- 
tended for the struggle with Halios Geron. 

The red-figured specimen is a fragment of a cover for a vase, 
in the British Museum, No. E812, fragment 4.4 Heracles is 
identified by the tail and paws of the lion’s skin; his legs are bent, 
as if struggling or wrestling, and the writer of the catalogue sug- 
gests that “‘Triton”’ is the adversary. But this seems hardly 
probable, in view of the fact that no part of the fish-tailed monster 
appears in the fragment. In the vases that show this subject, 
Heracles and the Old Man of the Sea are wrestling in such a way 
that any fragment that showed any part of the hero would neces- 
sarily show some part of his adversary. Furthermore, so many 
of the exploits and labors of Heracles take the form of wrestling 
and struggling, that this fragment might have portrayed any of a 


1 Published, Graef, pl. 82. 

2 Published, £l. Cér., III, 33. Wrongly grouped by Petersen in his list of 
vases (Ann. dell’ Inst. 1882, No. L). 

* Catalogue, Robinson, No. N 175. 

4 Catalogue of Red-figured Vases, p. 384. 
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great many of his deeds, such as the Cretan Bull, the Erymanthian 
Boar, Achelous, the Hydra, and others. 

This paper, then, is the result of my study of the scyphus in 
Philadelphia. I have sought to show that the vases showing 
Heracles in combat with ‘Triton’”’ and the vases with the hero 
attacking ‘‘Nereus’”’ really are portraying the same exploit, the 
two forms of adversary to Heracles being two distinct manifesta- 
tions of Halios Geron; ‘‘ Nereus” being Halios Geron as he ap- 
pears on the oenochoe of Cholchos, and ‘“‘Triton’’ being Halios 
Geron as he is represented on the Olympia plaque. There is, 
therefore, no particular difficulty regarding this class of vases, 
when the true interpretation is reached. 


STEPHEN BLEECKER LUCE. 
Boston, Mass. 
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GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


The Geographical Method in Prehistorical Study.— P. DeFrronTAINnEs urges 
the necessity of applying geography to prehistoric study. Differences of 
place, surroundings, climate, flora and fauna, and the like are quite as im- 
portant as differences of date, and without careful study of geography the 
two are likely to be confused. (R. Arch., fifth series, XIV, 1921, pp. 171-175.) 

Phoenicians, Aegeans, and Hellenes.—The races which shared in the 
primitive Mediterranean culture are the subject of a recent discussion by 
Raymonp (Syria, II, 1921, pp. 120-144). The “Phoenicians” of 
this period are not the Semitic people of the Syrian coast who bore this name 
in classical times; they are the Aegeo-Cretan people who dominated the 
islands and coasts of the Eastern Mediterranean, including that Syrian littoral 
which afterwards by a gradual limitation of geographical nomenclature, came 
to be known as Phoenicia. In Egypt the name Kefto underwent a precisely 
similar change of meaning. The Aegean civilization established on the Syrian 
coast was not penetrative; it did not change the originally Semitic racial and 
linguistic characteristics of the Canaanitish population. But the Poulousati 
mentioned in Egyptian documents, the Philistines of the Bible, were an Aegean 
people. An examination of the names of the “People of the Sea” mentioned 
in inscriptions of Rameses II and his successors shows that most of the nations 
mentioned belong to Asia Minor. The Akaiouasha seem also to have been an 
Asiatic people, probably Carians. It was these people whose occupation of 
Greece is reflected in such myths of Oriental immigration as those associated 
with Inachus, Danaus, and Pelops. These Asiatic Achaeans were supplanted 
by Hellenic invaders who took over the civilization and traditions, and even 
the name, it would seem, of the primitive Carian Achaeans. 

Landscape in Ancient Painting.—R. Pacenstecuer (Jb. Kl. Alt. XLVII- 
XLVIII, 1921, pp. 271-288) outlines the history of landscape painting in 
Greece and Rome. In view of the considerable appreciation of nature found 
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in the Greek poets, even in the tragic drama, the neglect of man’s natural 
environment in Greek painting is noteworthy. Due in part to the recognized 
humanistic tendency of the Greek mind, and to the anthropomorphic reaction 
of the Greek imagination to the forces of nature, this limitation is also inherent 
in the function of the monumental arts as practised in the classical period. 
The subjects of decoration normally chosen for pediment groups and for great 
mural paintings require almost exclusively the portrayal of human figures, 
Pre-Hellenic art is contrasted with Greek in the extent to which interest in 
human subjects is subordinated to that of the world in which they live: its 
animal, floral, and marine life. In the Geometric period the characteristic 
restriction of early Greek painting to human subjects is already manifest; 
and even the landscape elements which, under the influence of oriental models, 
appear so often in Ionian art, are usually rejected by Attic painters, whose 
concentrated humanism is in its severest form coincident with the period of 
the Persian wars. The invention of the red-figure technique in vase painting 
favored the development of this strictly monumental style, excluding land- 
scape accessories. A similar tendency is reflected in the mural painting of 
Polygnotus. His adoption of the representation of irregularities of ground at 
different levels is not due to interest in landscape: it is the solution of a problem 
of composition, the covering of wide and high wall spaces with human figures. 
More progress in the direction of landscape painting was made in theatre 
backgrounds, but Polygnotus did not avail himself of this. With the Pelopon- 
nesian War the dominance of Athens in the arts passed, and in Sicily and 
Southern Italy there are evidences of a development of painting which gave 
more attention to landscape. The scene on the Ficoroni cista is a copy from 
some painting of this style, made perhaps at Tarentum. The extension of 
Greek acquaintance with the world through the conquests of Alexander, and 
the sight of oriental parks and villas planned for the enjoyment of natural 
surroundings turned the attention of the Hellenistic Greeks to landscape as a 
motive in art. The growth of great cities also had its reaction in a sentimental 
enthusiasm for nature which found its literary expression in the idy!s of 
Theocritus. Monumental painting was in a stage of decline; the small panel 
pictures demanded for the decoration of private houses lent themselves to the 
expression of the new interest in landscape. In the development of this motive 
Alexandria played a leading part. This accounts for the Egyptian subjects 
so often found in Pompeian wall painting. The later styles of Pompeian 
decoration aim at an architectural breaking-up of the wall-space, allowing 
glimpses of landscape. The panels which originated in the oriental Greek 
world are enlarged in the Roman period to pictures in which the human figures 
are distinctly subordinate. ‘Contours and drawing dissolve in colors and 
light; the purely corporeal, plastic view is overcome; painting has entered on 
its own province.”” The Roman painter Ludius seems to have been an im- 
portant figure in this development of landscape painting. According to 
Petronius Alexandrian art is to be credited with the invention of compendiaria, 
illusionistic or impressionistic devices which are exemplified in Pompeian work. 
Byzantine painting is marked by a complete reaction from this free, impression- 
istic style in favor of stiff and severe drawing and contour. Landscape 
vanishes, and art returns to a geometric type in harmony with its religious 
purpose and its architectural function. 
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The Signum Salamonis.—J. L. pp Vasconcetos has published a detailed 
study of the signum Salamonis, the five-pointed or six-pointed star, in the 
superstition, folk-lore and art of Eastern and European peoples, ancient and 
modern. (O Archeologo Portugués, XXIII, 1918, pp. 203-316; 240 figs.) 

Tattooing in Morocco.—J. Herser discusses the persistence of tattooing 
among the Arabo-Berbers of Morocco, perpetuated by local tradition in op- 
position to the law of Islam. (R. Hist. Rel. LX XXIII, 1921, pp. 69-83.) 

The Symbolism of Lizards and Frogs.—W. Dronna maintains that certain 
Italian plastic vases showing a saurian devouring a boy are not of genre motive, 
but have a mystic significance. The lizard typifies the death which devours 
the body. Other animals have a similar réle in various works of classical 
and mediaeval art. Legend also associates the toad or frog with the lizard in 
this symbolism of death. On the other hand both lizard and frog have a 
celestial as well as an infernal meaning, derived from ancient Egyptian religion. 
The frog is a symbol of immortality; the lizard of the sun. That the two 
sometimes appeared together in ancient art is indirectly attested by Pliny’s 
story of the architects Sauros and Batrachos. Probably the relief which 
Pliny describes as a punning signature of two artists was really of symbolic 
meaning. The existence of the artists was an invention parallel to the story 
that Phidias portrayed himself on the shield of the Athena Parthenos. (R. Et. 
Gr. XXXII, 1919, pp. 132-148; 2 figs.) 

Sostratus of Cnidus and the Virtue of Invisible Formulae—W. Dronna 
(R. Arch., fifth series, XIV, 1921, pp. 175-178) recalls the story (Lucian, rés 
bet isroplay avyypadewv, 62) that Sostratus, the architect of the Pharos at Alex- 
andria, inscribed his dedication on the stone of the building, then covered it 
with a coating in which the king’s name was inscribed. Such action may, 
it is here suggested, have been inspired by the belief in the magic virtue of 
hidden writings, etc. Such a belief has existed through the ages. It may 
explain the fact that prehistoric paintings in caves are in their darkest recesses. 
Many examples of hidden writings, etc., are given. 

The Musée Guimet.—The first number of a new archaeological publication, 
the Bulletin Archéologique du Musée Guimet, Fasc. I (pp. 1-72; 4 pls.; Paris and 
Brussels, 1921, Van Oest) is devoted to the Salle Edouard Chavannes of the 
Musée Guimet. P. Pe.iiot contributes a biographical sketch of Chavannes, 
S. Levi an estimate of his contribution to Indian studies. H. p’ARDENNE 
characterizes and compares three leaders of archaeological research in China: 
Chavannes, Petrucci, and Segalen, and Pau Virry has a separate essay on 
Segalen. The results of the expedition conducted by Chavannes in North 
China in 1907, of Segalen’s expedition in Western China in 1914, and of the 
expedition conducted by Segalen and others in the region of Nankin in 1917 are 
described by J. Larticue. A list of photographic negatives made by the last 
two expeditions is appended. Ibid. Fasc. II, 1921, pp. 1-38 (4 pls.) an account 
by P. Pe.uiot of his expedition in 1908 to Chinese Turkestan is followed by a 
list of the Buddhist sculptures and paintings obtained by this expedition for the 
Musée Guimet, written by J. Hackin. J. Hack1n also describes the pottery 
fragments from Yotkan now in the Musée Guimet. These were obtained by 
the Mission Scientifique de Haute-Asie (1890-1895) conducted by J. L. Dutreuil 
de Rhins. A note by J. Bacot, explaining the lack of archaeological material in 
Tibet, where he travelled in 1907 and 1909, is followed by a detailed description, 
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written by J. Hack:n, of five Tibetan Buddhist paintings acquired by M. Bacot 
in his travels, and now in the Musée Guimet. 

Borneo Shields.—Nrnozo UTsurtKAwa suggests that the demon design 
common on shields of Borneo tribes, although it, perhaps, has historical con- 
nection with Hindu-Javanese ornament, has been modified by native imitation 
of simian forms. (Am. Anthr. XXIII, 1921, pp. 138-148; 3 figs.) 


EGYPT 


Egyptian Remains at Byblos.—M. Montet, after calling attention to the im- 
portance of Byblos to Egypt as the port through which the Egyptians were 
supplied with timber and resin, describes a few hieroglyphic inscriptions which 
have been found there and points out the probability that further discoveries of 
Egyptian objects would reward excavation on this site. (C. R. Acad. Insc. 
1921, pp. 158-168; 7 figs.) 

A Receipt of the XXIId Dynasty.—G. Mo ..er publishes a receipt for the 
payment of a loan, attested by six witnesses, which was discovered on the 
backs of leaves 10 and 11 of Hieratic Papyrus 3048 in the Berlin Museum. It 
belongs to the XXIId Dynasty and so is the oldest known Egyptian document 
of its kind. It indicates that loans were made at the rate of 100 per cent. 
(Sitzb. Ber. Akad. 1921, pp. 298-304.) 

A Roman Governor at Thebes.—J. BaILuet discusses certain inscriptions in 
the royal tombs at Thebes which have been attributed to the emperors Lucius 
Verus and Marcus Aurelius. A more complete reading of the inscription con- 
taining the name Aurelius Antoninus proves that the person named visited the 
tomb with his wife Isadora, and hence was a hitherto unknown and relatively 
unimportant Aurelius Antoninus. The inscription attributed to Lucius Verus 
is really that of a Roman governor named Lucius Aurelius Catulinus, who 
further commemorated his travels in Egypt by inscribing incorrect Greek verses 
on the colossus of Memnon and in one of the tombs of Tell-el-Amarna. (C. R. 
Acad. Insc. 1921, pp. 58-64.) 

Hieroglyphic Signs for East and West.—G. Mo ter interprets two hiero- 
glyphic signs as meaning east and west. As the first seems to refer to the “‘cop- 
per mountain,” i.e. the Sinaitic peninsula, and the second to the “feather- 
wearers” or Libyans, it appears that the use of these signs must have originated 
in Lower Egypt, in the same latitude with Sinai and Libya. (Sitzb. Ber. Akad. 
1921, pp. 168-170.) 

A Certificate of Guardianship.—E. Cua republishes and comments on a Latin 
diptych which was found at Cairo and given to the University of Oxford by 
Professor Sayce. (See The Bodleian Quarterly Record, 1919, pp. 259, 262.) The 
document certifies that the prefect of Egypt, Q. Aemilius Saturninus, has ap- 
pointed M. Julius Alexander guardian to Maevia Dionysarion, who is a Roman 
citizen; it is dated September 23, 198 a.p. and signed by seven citizens. In 
certain matters a woman could act legally only through a guardian; and if 
none were designated by the will of her father or other male relative, she could 
petition for the appointment of a guardian. This diptych does not give the 
whole text of the decree granting a guardian to Maevia, but gives the certified 
information necessary for any person entering into any contract with the per- 
sons concerned. In the archives of the prefecture of Egypt was kept a brevia- 
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rium containing summary records of official acts; and it was from this that such 
abridged certificates were copied. (C. R. Acad. Insc. 1920, pp. 40-56.) 

A Mediaeval Romance Traced to Egypt.—Jean Capart suggests that cer- 
tain features of the combat of Renart and Isengrin, in the mediaeval romance, 
may be traced to the Egyptian myth of the combat of Horus and Seth. 
(C. R. Acad. Insc. 1921, pp. 113-118.) 

The False Egyptian Sarcophagus at Tarragona.—PIerRRE Paris describes in 
detail the now fragmentary pseudo-Egyptian sarcophagus at Tarragona. There 
can be no doubt that it is neither Egyptian nor Iberian, but is a modern forgery, 
the rather interesting figured decoration of which is intended to picture the com- 
ing of Heracles and his followers to Spain. (R. Arch., fifth series, XIV, 1921, 
pp. 146-157; 6 figs.) 

A Bibliography of Papyri—A fourth part of the ‘Bulletin Papyrologique’ 
published by Seymour pe Ricci has appeared, comprising the second part 
of a description of papyrological material published 1904-1912. (R. Et. Gr. 
XXXIV, 1921, pp. 177-230.) 

The Centenary of Champollion.—The centenary of the discovery of the read- 
ing of Egyptian hieroglyphics is marked by a review of the life and work of 
Champollion. (The Times Literary Supplement, London, Feb. 22, 1922, pp. 
65-66.) 

BABYLONIA, ASSYRIA AND PERSIA 


The Elephant in Ancient Asia.—C. W. BisHor shows that the Asiatic elephant 
was common in Syria and Mesopotamia in the period of the X VIIIth Egyptian 
dynasty. Elephants and ivory are mentioned in the Babylonian and Assyrian 
records down to the time of Shalmaneser III. By the time of Alexander the 
elephant had disappeared from Western Asia and was not to be found short of 
India. In China the elephant was abundant in prehistoric times, but it had 
already disappeared by the time of the earliest contemporary historical records, 
about 1000 B.c. The memory of it still lingered in the traditions of the earliest 
dynasties that were preserved in the classical literature. The sign for “ele- 
phant” is one of the few primitive pictographs that lies at the basis of the 
Chinese system of writing, and this shows that the animal must have been 
familiar to the inventors of the earliest written characters. (J.A.0.S. XLI, 
1921, pp. 290-306.) 

Babylonian Chronology.—A. T. Cuay gathers up all the material that has 
been discovered in the course of the last fifteen years that bears upon the old 
Babylonian dynasties, and gives a reconstructed list of the twenty-two dynas- 
ties before the first dynasty of Babylon with the names of the successive kings 
and the years of their reigns that are recorded on the tablets. If we leave out 
of account the first two dynasties, where the lengths of the reigns are fabulously 
large, and allow an average of only fifteen years for each of the kings of the 
succeeding dynasties, we obtain 4000 B.c. as a minimum date for the first 
dynasty of Ur. The thirty-four kings of the first two dynasties would carry us 
back several centuries earlier. These kings, even Etana, Lugal-Marda, Tam- 
muz, and Gilgamesh, were historical early monarchs. “It is not improbable 
that even the goddess Ishtar may prove to have been originally some notable 
human figure.”” Back of the recorded dynasties lies a prehistoric period of the 
development of civilization in Babylonia that carries us back as far as 6000 B.c. 
(J.A.0.8S. XLI, 1921, pp. 241-263.) 
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The Early Sumerian Religion.—J. P. Peters maintains that the fundamental 
fact in the early Sumerian religion was the mystery of sex. Procreation was 
creation, and creation was conceived as procreation. The earliest liturgies are 
full of descriptions of sexual intercourse between gods and goddesses through 
which all things come into being, and vast numbers of phallic emblems have 
been discovered in all the mounds of Babylonia. The two most conspicuous 
features of nature in Babylonia were the annual inundations of the rivers on 
which the fertility of the land depended, and the raised mounds on which the 
villages and the mountain-house of the god stood. The former was personified 
as a fruitful mother, the latter as a male principle. On the proper union of 
these two as man and wife prosperity and security depended, and toward the 
consummation of this result the whole early Sumerian liturgy and ritual were 
directed. In essence these two divinities were the same in all places, but they 
assumed different names in different localities. Thus differentiated they came 
to be regarded as separate deities, and were adopted from one place to another, 
with a tendency to a specialization of functions, making them in the end separate 
gods. This was true especially of the male element of deity, which seemed, 
somehow, to lend itself more readily to polytheism than the female, which latter 
presented itself much more as a unity, merely called by different names. 
Thunder-storms, rain, and sickness were regarded as the work of evil spirits, and 
the great father and mother were invoked for protection against these. With 
the development of the city the king as the representative of the god came to be 
deified and partly identified with the male principle that controlled the in- 
undations and brought fertility out of them. Astral cults were not a part of 
the earliest Sumerian religion, but are to be regarded as new elements brought 
in by the Semitic invaders. (J.A.O.S. XLI, 1921, pp. 131-149.) This paper 
is discussed by G. A. Barton. (Jbid. pp. 150-151.) 

The Farnbag Fire—Among the sacred fires of Zoroastrian antiquity three 
stand out as specially ancient and sacred: the Farnbdg fire, or “‘fire of the 
priests”’ ; the Gishnasp fire, or “fire of the warriors” ; and the Barzin-Mitré fire, 
or ‘‘fire of the workers.’’ The oldest and most famous of these is the Farnbdg 
fire, and its original location is a matter of considerable archaeological and 
historical interest. A. V. W. JACKSON investigates the evidence, and comes 
to the conclusion that the traditions in regard te the Farnbdg fire, or fire of 
Jamshid, so far as available, seem to agree as to the fact that it was established 
by Jamshid originally in Khvarazm (Khiva), but was removed from there 
later, in the time of Zoroaster, to another locality, probably Kariyin in the 
Province of Fars. The whole of the old oriental testimony is to this effect 
and is borne out by the ruins of the fire-temple still existing at Kariyin and by 
modern accounts of the town and its legends. (J.A.O.S. XLI, 1921, pp. 
81-106.) 

The Excavations of Victor Place.—Mavrice Pitiet continues the publica- 
tion and elucidation of documents relating to the excavations carried on by 
Victor Place in Assyria. (R. Arch., fifth series, VI, 1917, pp. 171-196; 2 figs.) 
The documents here published relate to the various attempts made to recover 
the sculptures which were sunk in the Chatt-el-Arab in May, 1855. Further 
documents are published ibid. VII, 1918, pp. 113 ff. and VIII, 1918, pp. 181- 
204. The documents contained in the last article comprise the inventories of 
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the antiquities brought by Place to Europe and the budgets of his excavations 
and publications. 

A Sassanian Inscription.—J. p—E MorGan proposes a reading and interpreta- 
tion of a hitherto undeciphered sign which occurs on Sassanid coins, beginning 
with the time of Hormisdas IV. The epigraphic reading is ARMN; the word 
is kharman, which unites the ideas of wrath, force, power—perhaps best ren- 
dered “ puissance.” (C.R. Acad. Insc. 1920, pp. 231-240.) 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE 


Importance of Research in Syria.—J. A. MonTGomERY calls attention to the 
importance of archaeological research in Syria, and to the opportunities for 
such study which are opened by the establishment of the American School of 
Oriental Research in Jerusualem. (Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, 1919, pp. 433-441; 3 pls.) 

The Earliest Canaanite Inscriptions.—Cu. Bruston discusses the early 
Canaanite inscriptions from the region of Sinai. He gives their meaning and 
offers new readings. The name of the goddess Hathor is, he asserts, Semitic, 
signifying “abundance.’”’ These are the earliest alphabetic inscriptions known, 
dating some 500 years before the rise of the Phoenicians. The dialect is that 
of the inhabitants of Goshen (i.e. Hebrews) before the time of Moses. It is 
from this primitive alphabet, transmitted through Arameans or Syrians and the 
Greek colonies of Asia Minor, rather than from the Phoenician alphabet, that 
the Greek alphabet is derived. The order of the letters in the alphabet was 
probably arranged so that their names, as pronounced, made a sentence. (R. 
Arch., fifth series, XIV, 1921, pp. 49-80; two pages of alphabets and fac- 
similes.) 

The Meaning of the Word Ariel.—The word ariel occurs a number of times in 
the Old Testament and in the Mesha Inscription. It seems to have four 
distinct meanings, hero, image, altar, and a synonym for Jerusalem. S. Fe1Gin 
seeks to correlate these by the assumption that the word is derived from Aralu, 
the Babylonian name for Hades. Ariel then means the dead, an image of the 
dead, an altar for the cult of the dead, and the necropolis of ancient Jerusalem 
in which the tombs of the kings were located. This interpretation is supported 
by Isa. xxix, 2, where Ariel is used as a synonym for Hades. (J. Bibl. Lit. 
XXXIX, 1920, pp. 131-137.) 

The Babylonian Temple-Tower and the Altar of Burnt-Offering.—W. F. 
Ausricut holds that Ariel as a name of Jerusalem is identical with Babylonian 
Aralu, the mountain of god, the abode of the dead. The Temple resembled a 
Babylonian temple-tower of three stages, and the altar of burnt-offering was a 
miniature temple-tower of three stages. (J. Bibl. Lit. XX XIX, 1920, pp. 
137-142.) 

The Solid Ephod of the Ancient Hebrews.—K. Buppr examines afresh the 
evidence in regard to the ephod mentioned in the Books of Judges and Samuel, 
which was made of metal, set up, carried by the priests, and used as a medium 
for obtaining oracles. He rejects the view of W. R. Arnold in his recent work 
Ephod and Ark that the solid ephod is everywhere a Jewish scribal sub- 
stitute for ‘‘ark,”’ and maintains instead that ephod is a correction of abbir, 
“bullock,” a designation of the golden bull-images of Yahweh that were used 
by ancient Israel. (Z. Alttest. Wiss. XX XIX, 1921, pp. 1-42.) 
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Alleged Palestinian Pyxes.—S. RonzEva..eE shows that the little pottery 
objects with bits of glass in the centre, which are often found in the tombs of 
Palestine, are not pyxes for depositing the Eucharist with the dead, but are 
simple mirrors. Some of these disk-shaped objects are held by female figures 
of the Astarte type, which precludes the possibility of any Eucharistic connec- 
tion; and traces of the lead with which these mirrors were backed have also 
been discovered. (Pal. Ex. Fund, LIII, 1921, pp. 172-174; 2 pls.) 

The Inscription of Theodotus.—L. H. Vincent gives an elaborate account 
of the “Synagogue of the Freedmen” and the inscription of Theodotus dis- 
covered by R. Weill in the excavations at Mount Zion during the winter of 
1913-14. (R. Bibl. XXX, 1921, pp. 247-277; see A.J.A. XXV, 1921, p. 
168.) 

The Princeton Expedition to Syria.— With the issue of the seventh part of the 
section devoted to Southern Syria (Division II, Section A, Part 7, pp. 403-473; 
pl. 29; figs. 352-388) Professor Howarp CrosBy BUTLER completes the publica- 
tion of the results attained in the field of ancient architecture by the Princeton 
expeditions of 1904-1905 and 1909. The sites described, all of which are in the 
Ledja, are the following: Brékeh, Djdiyeh, Rtmet il-Luhf, Tell id-Dibbeh, 
Nedjran, Dér il-Asmar, Umm il-‘Alak, Beshm, il-‘Ahreh, Sméd, Mdjédil, 
Wakm, Khurébat, Kharsah, Lubbén, Djrén, Harrfn, Msékeh, il-Ubér, Sar, 
il-‘Asim, Djedil, Damit il-‘Alyi, Dér idj-Djiw4ni, Djisreh, Zubaiyir, Zebir, 
Sha‘arah, Mismfyeh, Taff, Sahr, Hamman and Tubbeh. The inscriptions 
found on the same sites are published by ENNo Litrmann and Davin MAGEE, 
Jr., in Division III, Section A, Part 7 (pp. 373-488). There are 130 in all. 

The Hittite Language——M. Buioomrietp (J.A.0.S. XLI, 1921, pp. 195- 
209) discusses the Hittite documents from Boghazkeui and the treatise on the 
Hittite language recently published by F. Hrozny with a view to the alleged 
Indo-European character of the Hittite language. The Indo-European aspects 
of “Hittite’’ have no basis in any known historic colonizations by Indo-Eu- 
ropeans of parts of Asia Minor. We should have to assume an Indo-European 
settlement many centuries prior to the Aryan, Celtic, Italic, and Hellenic mi- 
grations. ‘Hittite’ seems to contain an injection of Indo-European material 
in a composite pidgin-Kanesian, but even this is not quite certain. ‘‘ Hittite” 
has scarcely a noun of indisputable Indo-European etymology, except wadar, 
said to mean “water.” The verbal inflections are at points bewitchingly 
Indo-European, at other points they are no less bewitchingly mystifying. Not 
a dozen verbs are securely of Indo-European etymology. The pronouns look 
Indo-European, but only the indefinite-interrogative is certain. The heaping 
of conglutinative particles combined with the conglutinative use of personal 
pronouns at the end of nouns is non-Indo-European. Jbid. pp. 210-224, J. D. 
PRINCE comes to the conclusion that “Hittite” displays a mixed and, at the 
present moment, in many instances untraceable morphology. It is highly 
probable that this idiom may have to be classified°eventually in a group 
by itself, perhaps standing half way between Indo-European and non-Aryan 
languages such as Finno-Ugrie and Turkic. 

A Series of Seleucid Tetradrachms from Tyre.—E. T. NEwe.t attributes to 
the mint of Tyre a series of Seleucid tetradrachms and drachms of the period 
200-150 s.c. Hitherto only ‘bronze coins of this date have been definitely 
assigned to Tyre. The silver series is homogeneous, and similar in style to the 
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later Phoenician tetradrachms of Alexander Bala, known to have been struck 
at Tyre. The constant use of the club as a symbol confirms the attribution. 
[The First Seleucid Coinage of Tyre, Num. Notes, No. 10; New York, 1921, 
American Numismatic Society; 40 pp., 8 pls.; 16 mo.; $1.] 

New Seleucid Copper Types.—Epaar Rocers describes new types on the 
copper coinage of the Seleucid monarchs, which will help to fill in “the sketchy 
classifications of past days.” Prominent in his list are a Demetrius I with a 
full-face head of Pallas, and a new coin of Alexander Zebina with an elephant’s 
head, recalling earlier Syrian issues. (Num. Chron. 1921, pp. 26-36; pl.) 


ASIA MINOR 


The Aramaeo-Lydian Inscription of Sardis—A. E. Cow.ry publishes a new 
interpretation of the bilingual inscription from Sardis, differing in many par- 
ticulars from Littmann’s reading. The Aramaic of the inscription is provincial 
and somewhat incorrect; the Lydian writer uses Aramaic “as our diplomats 
speak French.” (C.R. Acad. Insc. 1921, pp. 7-14.) 

The Sun-dials of Pergamon.—That the twin sun-dials of Pergamon had 
gnomons of equal length (cf. Ath. Mitt. XXXVI, 1911, 251 ff.) is proved by the 
independent and purely mathematical studies of J. Drecker. (A. Rex, Ath. 
Mitt. XL, 1915, p. 111.) 

The Temple of Athena at Priene.—A. von GERKAU argues (against Wilberg, 
Ath. Mitt. XX XTX, 1914, pp. 72 ff.) that the frieze was lacking in the Athena 
temple at Priene. The Ionic frieze, he thinks, arose in the west under the in- 
fluence of the Doric order. (Ath. Mitt. XLIII, 1918, pp. 165-176; 3 figs.) 

A Guide to Ephesus.—In 1915 the Austrian Archaeological Institute pub- 
lished in the small compass of ninety pages a guide to the ruins of Ephesus 
written by Dr. J. Kem. After a description of the site the author sketches the 
history of the town from its foundation down to its destruction at the beginning 
of the fifteenth century a.p. He then describes the various buildings of 
which remains exist, gives illustrations of many of them, and sometimes plans 
and reconstructions. He also includes important Turkish remains. There 
is an introduction by E. Reisch. [Ftihrer durch Ephesos. Von JosepH Kein. 
Vienna, 1915, Hélder. 90 pp.; 46 figs.; 2 maps.] 

An Ephesian Decree.—E. Weiss discusses the inscription from Ephesus pub- 
lished by R. Heserpey, Jh. Oest. Arch. I. 1904, cols. 4 ff. (Jbid. XVIII, 
1915, Beiblatt, cols. 285-306.) 

Monuments of the Mother Goddess.—J. Kem publishes a relief found at 
Ephesus in 1912 representing a seated woman holding a patera in her right hand 
and a large drum in her left. In front of her are two seatéd lions, and on either 
side a standing male figure, one youthful and the other of middle age. The 
relief came from the sanctuary of the Mother Goddess identified by inscriptions. 
Thirteen other monuments of the same character are described. (Jh. Oest. 
Arch. I, XVIII, 1915, pp. 66-78; 14 figs.) 

A Drachma of Smyrna.—A drachma (in the British Museum), having a 
seated Homer on the reverse, is now added by J. G. Mrine to his classifica- 
tion of Smyrnaean silver coins in Num. Chron. for 1914. It is judged by him 
to be earlier as well as artistically finer than the usual Homereia of Smyrna. 
He would class it with the first issues of coins of that type, and assign as 
an approximate date 180 B.c. (Num. Chron. 1921, pp. 143-144; pl.) 
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GREECE 
ARCHITECTURE 


The Doric Temple.—The origin of the Doric temple is discussed by 
G. Ropenwaupt. As being merely the home of the cult statue the Greek 
temple could not have arisen in the Geometric period, when no large statues 
were made, nor was it a development of the Mycenaean megaron. It came 
rather from the continental country house of the seventh century and earlier, 
was developed under Egyptian influence, and was originally of stone. The use 
of wooden columns in the Heraeum at Olympia was a provincialism. (Ath. 
Mitt. XLIV, 1919, pp. 175-184.) 

The Development of the Doric Capital—W. W1LBrEr«@ discusses the develop- 
ment of the Doric capital. (Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XIX-—XX, 1919, pp. 167-181; 4 
figs.) 

The Columns of the Olympieum.—In a study entitled “The Age of the Extant 
Columns of the Olympieum at Athens,’ A. D. Fraser comes to the conclusion 
that these columns, which have been attributed by Penrose and others to the 
period of Antiochus Epiphanes, are actually of the time of Hadrian. (1) The 
workmanship of the columns is not too fine for the Greek style of Hadrian’s 
period, which was marked by a revival of Hellenism. (2) The lack of exag- 
gerated entasis is not alien to the best art of this period. (3) The lines of the 
abacus, which Penrose th~ught characteristically Hellenistic, are almost iden- 
tical with those of the Corinthian capital of the Arch of Hadrian at Athens. 
(4) The type of the acanthus leaf, which Penrose compared to that of the tholos 
at Epidaurus, is no more imitative of that model than are other Hadrianic 
capitals. On these four counts, the columns could as well be Hadrianic as 
Hellenistic. The question is settled by a detail in the design of the capitals: 
(5) The acanthus bloom represenfed in the centre of each side of the abacus is 
supported by a slender stalk rising between the inner volutes. This support- 
ing stem is not found on capitals of earlier than Roman date, but is charac- 
teristic of Imperial architecture. It is found on the capital of the Ara Pacis, 
and on the Arch of Hadrian at Athens. (Art Bulletin, IV, 1921; pp. 5-18, 
2 pls.) 


SCULPTURE 


A Minoan Bronze Statuette in the British Museum.—A small and somewhat 
roughly cast statuette of almost pure copper, of unknown origin, which has 
been in the British Museum for many years, is now seen, from its likeness to the 
praying figure from Tylissus in Crete, published in 1912, to be Minoan, and 
presumably of the M. M. III period. It represents a male votary standing in 
the attitude of prayer, with the right hand raised to the forehead, palm up, and 
the left arm dropped at the side. The exaggerated hollow of the back and the 
costume of boots, kilt and belt are characteristically Minoan, and a snake in 
the hair connects the object with the worship of the Cretan snake goddess. 
(F. N. Pryce, J.H.S. XLI, 1921, pp. 86-90; pl.; 3 figs.) 

The Gigantomachy in the Pediment of the Old Athena Temple.—R. Hreser- 
DEY discusses the composition of the gigantomachy in the pediment of the old 
temple of Athena on the Acropolis (Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XVIII, 1915, pp. 40-56; 
7 figs.). H.Scuraper dissents from some of Heberdey’s conclusions (/bid. 
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XIX-XX, 1919, pl. 154-161; 10 figs.). Heserpery defends his position (Ibid. 
Beiblatt, cols. 329-340), which is further criticised by Scuraprr (Ibid. cols. 
341-346). 

BERLIN.—An Early Bronze Mirror Handle.—C. PrascuNikEr publishes an 
archaic bronze statuette which once formed the support fora mirror. It repre- 
sents a nude female figure in high head-dress holding castanets in her extended 
right hand. The left hand and feet are missing. Above the right shoulder is a 
small winged figure. An amulet is attached to a cord running over the right 
shoulder and under the left arm. The hair hangs down the back. The figure 
was found at Vonitza on the Gulf of Ambracia, and is nowin the Berlin mu- 
seum. It dates from the second half of the sixth century B.c. (Jh. Oest. 
Arch. I. XVIII, 1915, pp. 57-60; 3 figs.) 

An Apollo Head in Vienna.—There is in the possession of the University of 
Vienna a head of Apollo, best known in another replica in Kassel. A. ScHOBER 
compares all the copies and discusses their relative nearness to the original. 
The earliest copy appears to be an unpublished head in Athens. (Jh. Oéest. 
Arch. I. XVIII, 1915, pp. 79-93; pl.; 14 figs.) 

The Athena Parthenos and the Olympian Zeus of Phidias.—F'. WinTeR argues 
from a study of the bases of the two statues in their relation to the temples in 
which they stood that the Athena Parthenos of Phidias is earlier than his Zeus 
at Olympia. (Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XVIII, 1915, pp. 1-16; 4 figs.) 

Two Masterpieces of the Youthful Phidias —W. KLEIN argues that the Lem- 
nian Athena, correctly recognized by Furtwangler in the Dresden Athena, did 
not stand alone but had a companion figure which represented Hephaestus. 
A head in the Museo Barracco, of which a copy is in Petrograd, was con- 
nected by Furtwingler with the Lemnia. It is in reality a copy of the head of 
the Amazon of Phidias, which is to be reconstructed with the right hand grasp- 
ing the spear above, while the left rests lightly on the shaft. The point is 
turned upward. The Lemnia, like the Amazon, was an early work of Phidias, 
perhaps a memorial of the Persian Wars, and not dedicated by Athenian 
clerouchs setting out for Lemnos., The Madrid statuette of Athena may be a 
copy of the Promachos. (Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XVIII, 1915, pp. 17-39; 16 figs.) 

The Parthenon Frieze.—G. Foucéres renews the discussion of the motive of 
the Parthenon frieze. The subject of the archaic “Erechtheum”’ pediment in 
the Acropolis Museum cannot have been a prototype of that of the Parthenon 
frieze, because it has not been demonstrated that this pediment showed any 
processional figures. Nor has it been proved that the archaic relief of a figure 
mounting a chariot belongs to a frieze from the pronaos of the Pisistratean 
hecatompedon. More probably it and the other reliefs which seem to have 
been associated with it are from the pedestal of an ex-voto. In motive the 
Parthenon frieze finds its only true analogy in votive reliefs. As these express 
in a graphic and popular style the devotion of an individual or a family to a 
divinity, so the Parthenon frieze commemorates the devotion of the city of 
Athens to its protecting goddess. The idea of this sublimation of a motive of 
popular art to a monumental purpose was original with Phidias. He placed 
his great votive relief in the only position suitable to its function. The pedi- 
ments and metopes were traditionally reserved for the representation of myths. 
(R. Et. Gr. XXXII, 1919, pp. 208-226.) 

Lycius.—Lycius, son of Myron, is the subject of a detailed investigation by 
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Carlo Anti (B. Com. Rom. XLVII, 1919, pp. 55-138; 2 pls.) The Demeter of 
Cherchel, a herm in the Barracco Museum, the figure of a boy in the Antiqua- 
rium on the Caelian, and a boy in basalt in the Palatine Museum are ascribed 
to this artist. The stylistic similarity of these works to the great Eleusis 
relief is pointed out. The best part of the east front of the Parthenon frieze 
(Iris, Hera, Zeus, Athena, Hephaestus and the presentation of the peplos) is 
also claimed for Lycius. Lycius shows the influence of Myron only in technical 
matters, otherwise he is influenced more by the pre-Polyclitan Peloponnesian 
school and by Phidias. His chief characteristic is “‘illustrationism.”” He was 
active before 450 and after 420 B.c. 

Two Greek Heads in the Fogg Museum.—A new publication of the Fogg 
Art Museum of Harvard University is inaugurated with a brief discussion of 


Figure 1.—Heap or Warrior: Firrh Century: CAMBRIDGE. 


two marble heads recently acquired by the Museum. (1) The first, which is 
fragmentary, is part of a statue of a warrior, wearing a close-fitting Attic 
helmet of simple form (Fig. 1). The material is Pentelic marble, and the 
subject suggests a comparison with the Borghese Ares in the Louvre. That, 
however, is a copy of a more subtly modelled and sophisticated work. The 
head at Cambridge may be assigned to an Athenian sculptor of about the date 
of the Parthenon pediments. (2) The second head (Fig. 2), which shows 
much more variety and richness of modelling, belongs to the early years of 
the fourth century B.c. The shape of the skull and face suggests that it is 
a work of the Attic school. The somewhat swollen ears indicate that the 
subject is an athlete. The material is Parian marble. (Notes, Fogg Art 
Museum, Harvard University, I, 1921, pp. 3-8; 6 figs.) 

The Sculptures of the Argive Heraeum.—F. Eicuier publishes a detailed 
study of the fragmentary sculptures of the Argive Heraeum. (Jh. Ocest. Arch. 
I. XIX-XX, 1919, pp. 14-153; 86 figs.) 
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Attic Reliefs —O. Watrer has succeeded in adding new pieces to several 
reliefsin Athens. (Jh. Oest. Arch. J. XVIII, 1915, Beiblatt, cols. 87-98; 4 figs.) 

Scopaic Heads.—B. B. MANcINELLI discusses and gives detailed measure- 
ments of three Scopaic heads in Rome. (B.Com. Rom. XLVII, 1919, pp. 45- 
53; 2 pls.) 

The Niobids—Grora Liprotp (Rém. Mitt. XXXIV, 1919, pp. 17-23) 
calls attention to the wrong restoration and combination of the fragments of 
the Petrograd relief of the Niobids and discusses the original grouping. GrorG 
RopEnwa.pt (Ibid. pp. 53-73) claims the Niobe group was carved about 340 
B.c., probably in Asia Minor under the influence of the activity of Scopas and 


Figure 2.—Heap or ATHLETE: FourtH CENTURY: CAMBRIDGE. 


Praxiteles and was later removed to Rome. The Florentine group is the best 
copy now extant. One of the Niobids was used as a model, probably to repre- 
sent some other subject, by a ‘“‘baroque’”’ artist in early Hellenistic times. The 
Chiaromonti Niobid is this Hellenistic original. 

The Head of a Youth.—A. Scuoser publishes the head of a youth in Vienna 
purchased from a dealer in Rome. It is a good copy of an original, perhaps an 
ideal portrait, of the fourth century B.c. (Jh. Oest. Arch. I]. XIX-XX, 1919, 
pp. 182-189; pl.; 3 figs.) 

Two Groups of Sculpture.—W. Kern attempts to recover among existing 
marbles parts of the group of four satyrs mentioned by Pliny, VN. H. XXXVI, 29. 
Two infant satyrs’ heads in Boston, a satyr’s head in Dresden and a satyr in 
the Vatican bearing the young Dionysus on his shoulders may be traced back 
to this group. Another group, the symplegma of Heliodorus, is to be found in 
the Pan and Daphnis in the museum at Naples. (Jh. Oest. Arch. J. XIX-XX, 
1919, pp. 253-267; 6 figs.) 

The Original Position of the Vienna Athlete—R. Hesperpey argues that 
the bronze athlete in Vienna stood in a small room outside the northwest corner 


im 
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of the large hall, Al, in the Baths of Constantine at Ephesus; and that it stood 
by itself and did not form part of the decorative scheme of the building. (Jh. 
Oest. Arch. I. XIX-XX, 1919, pp. 247-252; fig.) 

A Statuette of Cybele in Vienna.—VaLenTIN (Rém. Mitt. 
XXXIV, 1919, pp. 82-106) discusses a statuette of Cybele now in Vienna, 
which is a copy of a fine Pergamene statue of the second century. 

A Hellenistic Portrait—A. Hexuer publishes the portrait head of an aged 
man in the National Museum at Athens. He compares it with the portrait of 
the aged Homer and suggests that it represents Hipponax. It dates from the 
first century B.c. (Jh. Oest. Arch. J. XVIII, 1915, pp. 61-65; 4 figs.) 

Studies of Two Reliefs.—J. StrzveEK1NG presents new interpretations of two 
reliefs. (1) The relief from the Athenian olive wood, now in Berlin (Conze, Ait. 
Grabr. IV, p. 8, No. 1743) is an ex-voto of the early Imperial period, dedicated 
by a Roman family in honor of the teacher from whom they learned Greek. 
The curious representation in the upper part of the relief is the letter Y, and is a 
reminder of the introduction of this letter in the Ionic alphabet at Athens. The 
dignified seated figure at the left in the relief is a statue of Archinus, whomade 
this reform. The Roman family is shown at the right, their teacher at the left 
of this figure. The great area of free space in this relief leads the author to dis- 
cuss the function of accessories in Hellenistic relief. Their use is not due to the 
idyllic spirit or to a desire for depth or picturesque effect, but rather to the 
Hellenistic tendency to individualize each person and act. (2) A pair of Bac- 
chic reliefs in Rome (Matz-Duhn, Ant. Bildwerke in Rom. 1, No. 2311) has been 
regarded by Robert as a pastiche. It is is more probably a unitary work, rep- 
resenting the planting and the fruitage of the vine in Icaria, in the presence of 
Dionysus, Icarius, and other figures of the legend. If Robert’s objection that 
in the fourth century a.p., to which the relief has been held to belong, this 
myth would not have been known, is valid, the relief may be a creation of the 
Renaissance. (Hermeneutische Reliefstudien, Sitzb. Miin. Akad. 1920; 31 pp.; 
3 figs.; 8vo.) 

The Temple Servant of Nicomachus.—J. Banxo (Jh. Oest. Arch. J. XIX- 
XX, 1919, pp. 296-298; pl.; fig.) publishes a bronze statuette of an old woman, 
apparently a priestess or servant, in Vienna. It was found at the ancient 
Noviodunum in 1893 and is .148 m. high. The hands and feet are missing. 
It was, perhaps, partofa group. Ibid. pp. 299-316 (4 figs.) E. Reiscu argues 
that this is a copy of the statuette of the temple attendant, Lysimache, men- 
tioned by Pausanias, I, 27, 4 (reading Avztuaxn). The inscribed base of 
the original statuette still exists and shows that the old woman’s name was 
Syeris (cf. the corrupt reading «djps in Pausanias), and that Nicomachus, a 
sculptor of the fourth century B.c., was the artist. The portrait of Lysimache 
herself was by Demetrius of Colophon and is, perhaps, reproduced in the 
portrait head of an old woman in London. 

A Head of Zeus from Aegira.—O. Watrer publishes the colossal marble 
head of Zeus found at Aegira in 1915 and now in Athens. The head is 0.87 m. 
high and was cut away behind, evidently for the purpose of being backed with 
stone or some other material. The head is identified with the head of the cult 
statue of Zeus by the Athenian sculptor Euclides mentioned by Pausanias 
(VII, 26, 4). The statue is reproduced on coins of Aegira of the time of 
Septimius Severus. (Jh. Oest. Arch. 1. XIX-XX, 1919, pp. 1-14; 2 pls.; 9 figs.) 
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Statues in Armor.—A. HEKLER discusses problems connected with the his- 
tory of statues of men in armor. The type, common in imperial Roman times, 
was derived from the Greeks. (Jh. Oest. Arch. 7]. XIX-—XX, 1919, pp. 190-241; 
51 figs.) 


VASES AND PAINTING 


Geometric Vases.—B. ScHWEITZER continues his studies in the chronology 
and history of Greek geometric vases, the first part of which appeared as a dis- 
sertation in 1918. He attempts to establish the dates of the founding of the 
Greek colonies in the west; examines the relation of the various types of graves 
on geometric sites, and then traces the development of the style with reference 
to the adjustment of decoration to the field. He concludes that the essential 
principle of geometric as a new variety, lies in its tendency to “plastic,” rather 
than “picturesque,” representation. As an appendix he publishes the twenty- 
one late Attic Dipylon vases of the Lambros collection. (Ath. Mitt. XLIII, 
1918, pp. 1-152; 6 pls.; 32 figs.) 

Red-Figured Vases in the British Museum.—A list of the Attic red-figured 
vases acquired by the British Museum since 1895 and not included in the 
Catalogue issued in 1896, is given by H. B. Watters (J.H.S. XLI, 1921, pp. 
117-159; 7 pls.; 14 figs.). Forty-seven vases are described and many of them 
illustrated, and a list of seventeen others which have been published elsewhere 
is appended. They date from the earliest transitional period to the middle of 
the fourth century and are divided into five classes established by J. B. Beasley 
in his Attic Red-Figured Vases in American Museums, the last class of ‘ripe 
free” or “late fine” style, being the most numerous. One of the cylices of the 
early archaic period is the best of the known examples of the work of the potter 
Euergides. Chachrylion’s signature also occurs. Among the unusual or in- 
teresting subjects are Theseus and the dead Minotaur, and gryphons guarding 
a heap of gold, after Herodotus’s story of the Arimaspians’ country in western 
Siberia (IV, 13; 111, 116). Many of the latest vases, some of which are of South 
Italian manufacture, depict marriage scenes and the home life of women, a 
wedding procession on a very fine pyxis being especially detailed. 

Dynamic Symmetry: A Criticism.—E. M. Buaxe shows that from a mathe- 
matical standpoint the formulae evolved by Hambidge as normative for Greek 
pottery can be applied, within the limits of error in measurement, to any 
proportions whatsoever. The possibilities of each of the so-called root 
systems, either those used by Hambidge, or infinite others, are boundless, so 
that there is no telling by measuring an object from which root system, if 
any, it may have been evolved. (Art Bulletin, III, 1921, pp. 107-127; 20 figs.) 


INSCRIPTIONS 


Greek Epigraphy in 1919-1920.—A summary of books and articles dealing 
wholly or in part with Greek inscription, most of which appeared in 1919 and 
1920, is published by M. N. Top (J.H.S. XLI, 1921, pp. 50-69). The periodi- 
cals cited are English, American, French, German, Italian, Greek, and Rou- 
manian, and the regions covered, beside Greek lands on the Mediterranean and 
Black Seas, include Syria, Palestine, Arabia, France, Northern Italy and Swit- 
zerland. The issue of two more installments of the third edition of Ditten- 
berger’s Sylloge, the lively interest shown in the origin of the Greek alphabet, 
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and the unexpected scarcity of material from newly accessible Macedonia, are 
among the points noted. 

A Decree from Chaeronea.—M. Ho.ieavux publishes with detailed com- 
mentary a Chaeronean decree discovered at Delphi, relating to the first war of 
Mithradates. The inscription proyes that at the outbreak of the war the 
Odrysi were governed by Sadalas; that this Sadalas was an ally of the Romans 
and furnished them with troops which served under Sulla at Chaeronea and Or- 
chomenos in 86 B.c.; and that during his siege of Athens, Sulla took care to have 
Boeotia occupied by his own or auxiliary troops. (R. Et. Gr. XXXII, 1919, pp. 
320-337.) 


COINS 


Misunderstood Titles on Greek Coins.—R. Minstersere discusses the 
following misunderstood titles on late Greek coins: &yvos, &pxvepmpevos, 
dovapx THs warpléos, dvavdpuxds, éyNoytorHs, wapadotovixns, braros, 
didadHOns, diroxalcap and xiNapxos. (Jh. Oest. Arch. J. XVIII, 1915, Bei- 
blatt, cols. 307-324; 2 figs.) 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


The Silver Vase from Mycenae.—V. Srais restores the famous silver vase 
from Mycenae as a rhyton of the familiar Cretan shape (Fig. 3). The 
scene is interpreted as an attack upon a walled city by the crew of a pirate ship. 

At the bottom is a net or scale pattern. 
The work is assigned to a local artist and is 
dated soon after M. M:; III. On p. 112 
Stais calls attention to a new drawing of 
the vase by E. Gillieron, Jr., in which the 
improbable irregularity of outline is cor- 
rected by lengthening the rhyton and 
straightening the line of the sides. (Ath. 

Mitt. XL, 1915, pp. 45-52, 112; 2 pls.) 
A Hittite Motive in Mycenaean Art.— 
V. K. MU.uer compares the ornamental 
device on the head of the “stickpin” from 
Mycenae (cf. Jb. Arch. I. XXX, 1915, pp. 
289 ff.) with Hittite cylinders representing 
the Magna Mater. The Mycenaean artist 
used the Hittite features of extended arms, 
horizontal lines at the hips and half-circle 
over the head, but translated the semi-circle 
into a vegetable motive. (Ath. Mitt. XLIII, 

Figure 3.—Sitver Ruyton 
FROM MyYcENAgE. 

ALISTER makes some fresh observations ori 
the curious stamped disk found at Phaestus. 
The disk, being unique in Crete, is not indigenous there, but is imported from 
some foreign land. That land must have been remote, since no other docu- 
ments of the same sort have come to light. The lack of costume in the human 
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figures of the disk suggests a tropical, possibly an African origin. The disk 
would not have been preserved in Crete unless it had some importance. This 
suggests that it was a treaty or diplomatic communication, and the use of 
stamps in producing it also suggests an office in which such stamps were kept. 
This seems to preclude the idea that it was a religious, literary, or musical com- 
position. Can it have been an official communication from some African king- 
dom with which the Cretan traders had commercial relations? (Pal. Ex. Fund, 
LITI, 1921, pp. 141-145.) 

The Whorl from Hagios Onuphrios.—CHAmpLIN BurRAGE begins a series of 
studies of Minoan inscriptions with a discussion of the whorl found at Hagios 
Onuphrios near Phaestus (Scripta Minoa, I, p. 118, figs. 52a and b). The 
characters on both sides which Sir Arthur Evans has taken as ideographs are to 
be read as phonetic letters. The shorter inscription is K(a)l=Kddws (Taédws); 
the longer is K(a)I’kin(i)(a) =Kadxwia (TeAxwia). Three different legendary 
figures called Talos are associated with Crete; and the Telchinians of Rhodes 
are said to have migrated from Crete. (Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, 
XXXII, 1921, pp. 177-183; 2 figs.) 

The Human Figure in Archaic Art.—G. von LtcKEN reviews the develop- 
ment in the representation of the human form by Greek vase painters and 
sculptors to the end of the archaic period. The former focused his attention 
chiefly on the human figure in motion; the latter endeavored to express the 
“corporality” of his subjects. At the end of the period the two aims coalesce, 
and from now on each branch of art could have greater influence on the other. 
(Ath. Mitt. XLIV, 1919, pp. 47-174; 6 pls.; 17 figs.) 

ancient Greek Weaving.—J. Srx points out that women are depicted on 
Greek vases weaving upon a small upright frame held in the lap. There’ were 
upper and: under threads and the pattern was produced by carrying the 
threads over and under according to a definite plan. The process is known in 
Germany as “durchbrochene Arbeit.”” (Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XIX—XX, 1919, pp. 
162-166; 5 figs.) 

The Delphic Omphalos and Egyptian Religion.—T. Homo.ie compares the 
Delphic omphalos with an object frequently represented in Egyptian paintings 
and described as a ‘‘vaulted chamber” typifying the funerary region in which 
Osiris is buried and restored to life. It is flanked by two birds recalling the two 
eagles of Delphi. According to one tradition the Delphic omphalos was the 
tomb of Dionysus; another made it the grave of the serpent Pytho. The cult 
of Dionysus was associated with serpents; and the serpent at Delphi may have 
originally been a symbol of the god. The identification of Dionysus with 
Osiris is even earlier than Herodotus; and the omphalos at Delphi may be a cult 
symbol originally transmitted from Egypt, perhaps through Crete. (R. Et. Gr. 
XXXII, 1919, pp. 338-358; 12 figs.) 

The Name of the Ionians.—A. Cuny, in a study of the history of the name 
“‘Tonian” concludes that the ancient name *Yaw had lost its final w before the 
Greek occupation of the region later called Ionia. At this time *Yawan or *Ya 
was indiscriminately used as the name of the eponymous ancestor of the race. 
(R. Et. Gr. XXXIV, 1921, pp. 155-162.) 

The Dorian Invasion. —STaNLEY Casson has published a new examination 
of the literary and archaeological evidence on the Dorian Invasion. The liter- 
ary tradition points to two main streams of invasion: (1) an eastern, entering 
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the Peloponnesus by the Isthmus; (2) a western, crossing the narrow mouth of 
the Corinthian Gulf to Rhion in Achaea. A study of the archaeological data 
may be based on the certain premise that the small objects found in the British 
excavations at Sparta and dated in the tenth and ninth centuries B.c. are 
Dorian. The discovery of similar objects—geometric horses and birds, “‘spec- 
tacle” spirals, ete.—at Dodona, Thermon, Olympia, and Leucas confirms the 
tradition of the western invasion. Similar finds in Thessaly, at Elatea, at 
Mount Ptous, at Athens, at Mycenae, and at Argos, indicate the route of the 
eastern invaders. Recent discoveries at Lake Ostrovo near Monastir, and at 
Kalindoia (modern Chauchitza) include objects of the same style. A sword of 
“‘antenna”’ type found at Kalindoia suggests that the Dorian culture is a branch 
of one which had a wide extent in Central and Southern Europe; and similar in- 
ferences may be drawn from discoveries made by Professor Ernest Gardner at 
Aivasil on Lake Langaza, south of Lake Doiran. ‘The origin of Dorian cul- 
ture must be sought farther north than Epirus or Thessaly, or even farther 
north than Macedonia.” It reached Macedonia through the Vardar valley. 
Hallstatt belongs to the same cultural group as the Dorians. The eastern 
stream of invasion passed through Athens, and in spite of Athenian tradition, 
there was probably a Dorian settlement in the Ceramicus, responsible for the 
special development of the geometric style which is seen in the Dipylon vases. 
Eastern and western invasions converged upon Sparta. The lack of artistic 
skill in the Dorians is due to their nomadic condition. After they were estab- 
lished at Sparta they developed a considerable art. A fine example of pure 
Dorian art is the frieze of the sixth century temple at Prinias in Crete. The 
recent excavations at Mycenae have proved that it was the Dorians who over- 
threw the Mycenaean civilization. The great walls of Mycenae were built 
1400-1200 s.c. under the threat of a northern attack which ultimately proved 
successful. (Ant. J. I, 1921, pp..199-218; 3 figs.) 

Arrow-heads from Marathon.—E. J. Forspyke discusses arrow-heads 
from the battle-field of Marathon (Proc. Soc. Ant. XXXII, 1919-1920, pp. 
146-157; 9 figs.). Many of the small bronze arrow-heads said to have been 
found on this site are of common Greek types. Of more special interest are two 
classes of alien origin. (1) The first comprises a series of iron arrow-heads with 
tangs. Sections through these heads vary from a quadrangular to a flat form, 
and the transition between the two is seen in points of which two opposite 
angles have been bevelled off. The square bolt is found in Cyprus, the flat in 
various Asiatic sites, and it is evident that these forms are not Greek. The in- 
termediate forms find their nearest analogies in arrow-heads of modern date 
from the Far East. Hence it is clear that the iron arrow-heads from Marathon 
are oriental. (2) In a collection at Karlsruhe, said on uncertain authority to be 
from Marathon, is a large bronze arrow-head with tang and barbs. Similar 
heads are found in the British Museum. The evidence of Cretan coins shows 
that this was the form of arrow-head used by the famous Cretan bowmen. 

Rhodian Demes.—F. Hither von GAERTRINGEN adds to and corrects his 
previous publications on the demes of Lindos, Camiros-and Ialysos. (Ath. 
Mitt. XLII, 1917, pp. 171-183.) 

Stymphalus.—F. Hitter von GAERTRINGEN publishes with a brief descrip- 
tion some photographs and sketches (a stone throne and an exedra carved in the 
rock) made by the late H. Lattermann for his study of Stymphalus. He adds 
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notes on J.G. V. 2, 351 and the victory of Philip V at Apelaurion. (Ath. Mitt. 
XL, 1915, pp. 71-90; 2 pls.; 5 figs.) 

Cyriacus in Greece.—P. Wo.rers offers new identifications of cities in 
Messenia visited by Oyriacus in 1447-48; changes the assignment of several 
inscriptions in the Corpus, and proves that what Cyriacus believed to be My- 
cenae was really Katsingri, 6 km. northeast of Nauplia. On pp. 106-110, G. 
Karo describes this citadel and gives a plan and a photograph of its probably 
fourth-century wall. (Ath. Mitt. XL, 1915, pp. 91-105; 2 figs.) 


ITALY 
ARCHITECTURE 


The Villa of Horace at Tivoli.—The evidence of Horace on the situation of 
his villa at Tivoli is discussed by G. H. Hatuam, who concludes that the tradi- 
tional site at the Monastery of 8S. Antonio is probably the true one. (Aiti e 
Memorie della Societa Tiburtina di Storia e d’Arte, I, 1921, pp. 3-20; fig.) T. 
Asuby describes the actual remains of the Augustan villa incorporated in the 
structure of the monastery. (Ibid. pp. 21-29; 2 figs.) 

The Villa of Domitian.—G. Luau gives the third installment of his discus- 
sion of the Villa of Domitian in the Alban Hills. He takes up a number of 
scattered structures, usually pre- or post-Flavian, such as roads, a crypto- 
porticus, cisterns, nymphaea, wharves, a lighthouse, etc. (B. Com. Rom. 
XLVII, 1919, p. 153-205, 3 pls.) 

The Underground Basilica.—F. Cumont upholds his hypothesis in regard to 
the original purpose of the subterranean basilica near the Porta Maggiore, 
Rome. That the place served as a meeting place for a sect of neo-Pythagoreans 
is indicated not only by its general form and arrangement, but especially by the 
most plausible interpretation of the subjects of the stucco decorations, which 
contain so many references to after-life, important in Pythagorean doctrines. 
(Rass. d’ Arte, VIII, 1921, pp. 37-44; 11 figs.) 

Jewish Catacombs in Rome.—F Ranz Cumont, reviewing the substance of a 
number of recent publications on Jewish cemeteries in Rome, expresses regret 
that many of these monuments have been destroyed, and points out the need of 
a collection of Jewish inscriptions. (Syria, II, 1921, p. 145-148.) 

The Aesthetics of the Ancient City.—G. Cauza shows that for obtaining an 
understanding of the Roman attitude toward city planning Ostia offers better 
material than either Pompeii or Rome. For at Ostia we have all the features of 
an ancient city, animated by the same life as that of Rome in its period of great 
building renaissance. At Ostia we see how the Roman laid out his city in a 
clear, but not too symmetrical plan, how he had an unconscious feeling for a 
relationship between buildings adapted to various purposes. (Rass. d’ Arte, 
VIII, 1921, pp. 261-264; 3 figs.) 


SCULPTURE 


Archaic Bronzes from Brolio.—L. Pernier describes a series of bronzes 
which were found at Brolio, between Arézzo and Cortona, on the site of an 
ancient lake, and which have passed into the Museo Topografico dell’Etruria 
and the collection of Signora Enrichetta of Ancona. The most important are 
four archaic statuettes, one of which represents a goddess holding two spears, 
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while the other three are helmeted warriors brandishing spears. The first 
figure, whose rigid frontality is like that of the Artemis dedicated by Nicandra 
at Delos, shows some decorative details imitative of Cretan ornament. The 
three warriors are of Cretan type, recalling those who appear on the conical 
steatite vase from Hagia Triada. The goddess is Dictinna; the warriors are 
her brothers the Curetes; and the four figures probably served as supports of a 
throne of Rhea. This series of bronzes, then, belongs to a deposit of objects 
sacred to the Great Mother, and has analogies in finds of ex-votos made at 
Prinia, at Phaestus, and at the sanctuary of Dictaean Zeus at Palaikastro in 
Crete. Among the votive objects of the Brolio find are a horse, three stags, 
two hares, the figure of a warrior in full armor, in the attitude of a promachos, 
and two female figures which are crude in workmanship, but are curiously orna- 
mented with incised patterns on the dress, suggesting the scale pattern which 
occurs often in Egyptian, Cretan, and oriental art. (Dedalo, II, 1922, pp. 485- 
498; 15 figs.) 

Recent Restorations.—Lucio Mariani describes three recently restored 
statues in the Antiquarium (B. Com. Rom. XLVII, 1919, p. 139-152; 2 pls.). 
One, an athlete with an oil flask (Roman, going back to a fifth-century type), 
had been erroneously restored as a gladiator in the seventeenth century. 
Another is a youthful Athena of the type that has been ascribed to Timotheus. 
The third is the torso of a mature woman with very rich draperies, the frag- 
ments of which were found in the Cimitero Ostiense near S. Paolo. It is, 
perhaps, to be dated in imperial times. 

Numa in the House of the Vestals—The male statue found by Lanciani in 
1883 among the statues of the Vestal Virgins and by him identified as a portrait 
of Vettius Agorius Praetextatus is claimed for Numa by Carlo Anti (B. Com. 
Rom. XLVII, 1919, pp. 211-224.). It is of the middle of the second century 
A.D., the work of a second rate sculptor who used an ideal Greek archaic head 
as model. 

A Roman Portrait Head in Budapest.—A. Hexter publishes the portrait 
head of a woman in the museum at Budapest. It is Roman, and came from the 
Palazzo Brancacci. It is larger than life size and, perhaps, represents some 
member of the Claudian house. (Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XIX—XX, 1919, pp. 242- 
246; 2 pls.; 2 figs.) ° 

A Relief from Lecce.—A. Hexuer publishes-part of a relief from Lecce, 
0.47 m. high and 0.67 m. long, now in the museum at Budapest. There are 
four figures, two mounted and two afoot, engaged in combat. One pair are 
clearly Gauls, the others men of Southern Italy. The relief dates from the 
end of the third century B.c. and was part of the frieze of a large tomb. 
(Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XVIII, 1915, pp. 94-97; pl.; fig.) 

Scene from the Lusus Iuvenalis.—R. Eacer calls attention to a relief from 
Virunum in the museum at Klagenfurt and shows that it represents a scene 
from the lusus iuvenalis. (Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XVIII, 1915, pp. 115-129.) 

The Cult of the Lares.—V. Skrasar discusses various reliefs found at Poe- 
tovio (Pettau) which have to do with the cult of the Lares. (Jh. Oest. Arch. I. 
XIX-XX, 1919, Beiblatt, cols. 279-294; 8 figs.) 

The Nutrices Augustae.—K. Wicanp describes the monuments and frag- 
ments known as the “Nutrices Augustae” found in the vicinity of Pettau. 
They date from the second and third centuries a.p. The reliefs fall into two 
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groups: 1, in which the Nutrix is nursing a child while another woman holds out 
a child to her; and-2, a cult scene in which offerings are brought to the Nutrix.: 
The worship of the Nutrices was a local cult. They had a temple at Pettau. 
(Jh. Oest. Arch. I, XVIII, 1915, Beiblatt, cols. 189-218; 22 figs.) 

The ‘‘Bed of Polyclitus.”"—C. Hurtsen shows that there is in the Palazzo 
Mattei a modern copy in marble of the relief known as the ‘‘ Bed of Polyclitus.” 
It represents a male figure in bed, a nude female figure sitting on the bed, and a 
small female figure crouching on the floor. The original was once in the posses- 
sion of Ghiberti, but has been lost since about 1630. Another modern copy in 
marble was formerly in the Palazzo Corsetti. Two bronze copies, both lost, 
are also known. The relief had considerable fame in Renaissance times. (Jh. 
Oest. Arch. I. XVIII, 1915, pp. 130-137; fig.) 

A Pseudo-Egyptian Relief—Jean Co.in publishes a relief in Florence rep- 
resenting a procession in honor of Isis (‘une procession isiaque’). The relief is 
carved on a block of hard granite, which once formed the base of a column. 
The Roman sculptor evidently tried to imitate the Egyptian style. The relief, 
which was already in Florence before 1825, evidently came from the temple of 
Isis and Serapis in the Campus Martius at Rome. Two similar vases are in 
the courtyard of the Museo Capitolino. Part of the base in Florence has been 
cut away, so that it is no longer round. The six persons represented are all 
priests or worshippers of Isis, as were, no doubt, the two represented on the 
missing part of the base. (Mél. Arch. Hist. XX XVIII, 1920, pp. 279-283; 
3 pls.) 


PAINTING 


Pompeian Wall Paintings of the Third Style—W. Kuern continues his 
study of Pompeian wall paintings with a discussion of the characteristics of two 
artists who worked at the beginning of the Third Style. The painting of 
Daedalus-Icarus published in colors in Baumeister’s Denkmdler, pl. 22 and the 
Pegasus painting are by the same artist, as is a third painting in the same 
room, now almost destroyed, which represented Actaeon and Diana. A 
second artist painted another scene representing Daedalus and Icarus, as well 
as a Perseus and Andromeda and a Heracles and Hesione. Other paintings 
show the influence of these masters. (Jh. Oest. Arch. J. XIX—XX, 1919, pp. 
268-295; 12 figs.; ef. Ibid. XV, 1912, pp. 143 ff.) 

Roman Wall Painting in the Second Century A.D.—H. Krizcer (Rém. Mitt. 
XXXIV, 1919, pp. 24-52; 3 pls.) posits a fifth style of Roman wall painting 
harking back to the second in its simpler naturalistic use of architectural mo- 
tives but improving on it by the better handling of perspective. This is fol- 
lowed by a sixth style in which the architecture becomes more complicated 
again and which adopts and combines motives from all styles. 


INSCRIPTIONS 


An Imperial Rescript.—O. Cuntz publishes an imperial rescript of Septimius 
Severus and Caracalla dated October 14 of the year 205. It has to do with the 
centonarii of Solva. It was found at Solva, near Leipnitz, in Steiermark in 
1915 and is now in the museum at Graz. (Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XVIII, 1915, pp. 
98-114; fig.) 
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An Honorary Decree.—R. Eacer discusses and restores a fragmentary Latin 
inscription found at Salona in 1911. It was a decree in honor of a certain 
C. Iulius [Ale]xianus who held various important offices. It dates from about 
217 av. Ocest. Arch. I. XIX-—XX, 1919, Beiblatt, cols. 293-322.) 

D. Simonius Julianus.—D. Simonius Julianus, who was praef. urb. A.D. 
239, probably kept his office for five or six years. According to J. Courn the 
lacuna in the inscription on the measure in Florence in which his name occurs 
probably contained the name of Philippus II. (B.Com. Rom. XLVII, 1919, pp. 
3-10.) 

Valentinism and Gaia.—In an article on Valentinus and Valentinism (2. 
Arch., fifth series, XIV, 1921, pp. 131-145), Satomon Rernacu explains the 
last line of the epitaph of the Roman Valentinian woman Tata, ri @avuéfes véxvos 
yivos; 4 weddBnoa; (Aigrain, manuel d’épigraphie chrétienne, No. 81) as a 
reference to a figure of Gaia rising from the earth with a gesture of surprise (cf. 
Reinach, Rép. Rel. III, 130, 187), a gesture which is itself a survival of the 
gesture of supplication such as is seen in representations of the battle of the 
gods and giants. 


COINS 


Mints of Vespasian.—H. Martrincty continues with an exhaustive article 
on the mints of Vespasian his study of the coinage of the civil wars of 68-69 
A.D. (see Num. Chron. for 1914). The article is too long for brief summary, but 
is of the utmost importance for students of Roman coinage. (Num. Chron. 
1921, pp. 187-225; 2 pls.) 

Third-Century Mints and Marks.—Mints and marks of the third century 
are at last thoroughly and systematically assembled and treated by PrERcy 
H. Wess. (Num. Chron. 1921, pp. 226-293.) 

Apollo Vejovis.—G. PierFiTrTe discusses a type on the obverse of a denarius 
of the gens Cassia (Babelon, Monnaies de la République romaine, Cassia, 7). 
The head which Babelon interprets as that of Bonus Eventus is more probably 
that of Apollo Vejovis. (B. Soc. Arch. Midi, 44, 1915, pp. 57-61; pl.) 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


The Early Commerce of Latium.—Latin commerce from the Iron Age to the 
sixth century B.c. is the subject of a recent dissertation by Louise E. W. Apams. 
From literary tradition and archaeological evidence it is inferred that foreign 
traders, of whom the first were Phoenicians, visited the west coast of Italy in the 
early Iron Age, and that at this period trade in salt, iron, and bronze was carried 
on between different parts of Italy. Probably metals were transmitted to the 
Latins through Rome from Etruria. In general Latium was a backward dis- 
trict in comparison with the Etruscan region to the north and the Hellenized 
region to the south. In the seventh century the Etruscans controlled a trade 
route to the south, guarded by the fortress of Praeneste. Some Phoenician 
and Greek manufactures were imported into Latium. In the sixth century, 
which was marked by Greek predominance in the culture of Etruria, the Etrus- 
cans took possession of Rome and tried to convert it into a commercial centre. 
After the expulsion of the Etruscans the Romans were too much embarrassed 
by wars to take full advantage of their economic opportunities. The terms of 
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their early treaty with Carthage (Polybius, ITI, 22, 4), which seems to have been 
made in 509 B.c., show the indifference of the Latins to commerce, but also 
indicate that the Carthaginians foresaw, and sought to forestall the possible 
growth of Rome as a commercial power. [A Study in the Commerce of Latium 
from the Early Iron Age through the Sixth Century B.C., Smith College Classical 
Studies, No. 2; Northampton, Mass., 1921, Smith College; 84 pp.; 8vo. $0.75.] 

Etruscan Ships.—FRiepErIcH Beun (Rém. Mitt. XXXIV, 1919, pp. 1-16) 
adduces evidence to prove that the Etruscan ships were closely related to the 
Phoenician and Minoan and radically different from the Greek. 

The Pomerium of Rome.—Numismatic evidence for the enlarging of the 
pomerium is adduced by Lopovico Larrrancut (B. Com. Rom. XLVII, 1919, 
pp. 16-44; pl.) for the following: Augustus, 27 and 7 B.c.; Trajan, 107 a.p.; 
Commodus, 189-190 a.p. The type of coin commemorating events of this sort 
is very similar to that celebrating the founding of a colony, viz. a pontifex plow- 
ing with a bullandacow. The ius proferendo pomerti was conferred on the em- 
peror at his accession. The rite was intimately connected with the closing of 
the temple of Janus and the taking of the census. It did not necessarily refer 
to a particular conquest, but to all the annexations since the last enlarging of 
the pomerium. For Augustus, Trajan and Commodus monuments were 
erected in honor of the event. 

The Costume of the Oscan Woman.—Marcarete LANG discusses the cos- 
tume of the Oscan woman in the light of tomb frescoes and vase paintings. 
(Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XVIII, 1913, Beiblatt, cols. 233-252; 4 figs.) 

Attis on the Sainte Chapelle Cameo.—E. TAusier (Rém. Mitt. XXXIV, 
1919, pp. 74-81) interprets the crouching figure adjacent to Livia-Cybele on 
the Sainte Chapelle cameo as Attis. He probably symbolizes grief over the 
fate of Germanicus. The cameo may have been cut under Claudius, who in- 
troduced Attis into the official Roman cult. 

Caesius Bassus.—_M. Mayer (Rém. Mitt. XXXIV, 1919, pp. 107-114) rec- 
ognizes Caesius Bassus in the relief on a silver plate found in Russia, which was 
published by Pharmakowsky (Arch. Anz. 1908, p. 155 ff.). 

Notes on Two Roman Names.—E. Groaa (Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XVIII, 1915, 
Beiblatt, cols. 265-280) traces the family connections of Q. Pompeius Sosius 
Priscus, consul 149, and of Bassaeus Astur. Ibid. XIX—XX, 1919, cols. 323- 
328, he discusses the family of Ducenius Geminus. 

The Uniform of the Roman Soldier.—P. von BreNKowski discusses the 
uniform and armor of the Roman soldier in late imperial times. (Jh. Oest. 
Arch, I. XIX-XX, 1919, Beiblatt, cols. 261-280; 9 figs.) 

The Trade in Lead in Roman Times.—Mavrice Besnier completes his 
treatise on the trade in lead in Roman times. He describes and discusses ingots 
found in Northern Africa and in Italy. Those found in the sea off Mahdia, 
since the ship in which they were came from Athens, may perhaps be of Attic 
origin, though they resemble Spanish ingots. The same doubt affects one or 
two ingots found in Italy. As the Roman Empire decayed, Italy ceased to 
import lead from the British mines, but merely used over again the metal which 
had been imported in earlier times. (R. Arch., fifth series, XIV, 1921, pp. 98- 
130; 7 figs.; recapitulary chart; epigraphic index. Cf. Ibid. XII, 1920, pp. 
211-244; A.J.A. XXV, 1921, p. 415.) 
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A Stone Palette——Grorce Bonsor publishes and discusses a stone palette 
with a bronze case, found in a tomb at La Cafiada Honda, in the province of 
Seville, Spain. Other similar palettes have been found. They must have 
formed part of the toilette apparatus of Roman ladies. The case of this speci- 
men is adorned with a relief representing a nude woman seated between two 
Erotes. (R. Arch., fifth series, VIII, 1918, pp. 166-169; fig.) 


FRANCE 


Some Archaeological Aspects of Mediterranean Languedoc.—ANpr& Jov- 
BIN has published a description and discussion of some archaeological aspects of 
southern or, as he prefers to call it, Mediterranean Languedoc. He describes 
the region, its climate, vegetation, and geological character. In ancient times a 
sea route passed through the lagoons of the coast, now deserted by vessels and, 
in part, filled with silt. Other trade routes were by land. The caves of the 
lower cafion of the Gardon—especially that of La Baume—are described. Here 
are remains of palaeolithic and neolithic occupation. Especially towards the 
end of the neolithic period, objects from the eastern Mediterranean were im- 
ported. In the hypogaea of the mountain of Cordes and of Castellet, not far 
from Arles, resemblances to Mycenaean tombs and to monuments of the Balea- 
ric Islands, as well as imported objects, point to foreign settlement in the 
Bronze Age, if not earlier. At Montlaurés, about five kilometers north of Nar- 
bonne, are traces of ancient dwellings and remains of pottery. Much of this 
last is of local manufacture, but much is imported ware from Greece and Italy. 
The earliest imported ware is Attic black-figured pottery of the sixth century 
B.c., including a fine Attic-Corinthian amphora. Fragments of Attic red-figured 
ware are more numerous, though the end of the sixth and the beginning of the 
fifth centuries are not represented. Similar conditions occur at Empurias 
(Emporion). At Montlaurés was evidently a small Greek settlement sur- 
rounded by natives. Such early Greek settlements and intercourse with Greek 
traders may explain the ease with which Roman civilization was afterwards 
accepted. Maguelone, Villeneuve-lés-Maguelone, the stations of the pil- 
grimage route to Sant’ Iago de Compostela, Saint-Guilhem-le-Désert, Saint- 
Martin-de-Londres, and Aigues Mortes, are discussed. Maguelone, a pro- 
tected island, dominated the neighboring region in the early Christian 
times. Devastated by Charles Martel in 737, it was not again important 
until the eleventh century. Little remains there now except the dismantled 
cathedral and the bishop’s palace. The cathedral was built at different 
times, in the eleventh century, the first half of the twelfth century, and the 
second half of the twelfth century, and shows the characteristics of those 
dates. The sculptured lintel of the principal door, dated 1178, is related to the 
sculpture of St. Trophime at Arles. Villeneuve belongs chiefly to the twelfth 
century. The chief remaining feature is the much disfigured church of Saint 
Etienne. Of the four chief routes to Sant’ Iago de Compostela, one followed 
the ancient Via Domitiana from Arles to Narbonne. Saint-Guilhem-le-Désert 
is some 37 kilometers from this route, to the northward. The Guilhem 
who sanctified this place was a count of Toulouse in Charlemagne’s time. The 
legend of his life and deeds was elaborated in the twelfth century. The monas- 
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tery and the bridge by which it was (and is) approached were built in the 
eleventh century. The church and ramparts of Saint-Martin-de-Londres be- 
long to the end of the eleventh century or to the twelfth. Aigues Mortes was 
an important port for three hundred years from the middle of the thirteenth 
century. Its fortifications are described. They belong to the thirteenth cen- 
tury, at least for the most part, and are almost entirely preserved. (R. Arch., 
fifth series, XII, 1920, pp. 269-309; XIII, 1921, pp. 37-78.) 

The So-Called Ancient Tomb of Neuvy-Pailloux.—Aprizn BLANCHET dis- 
cusses the remains of a structure at Neuvy-Pailloux, between Thizay and Ville- 
saison. The structure was discovered in 1844 and was regarded as a tomb of a 
time earlier than the Roman conquest. The objects found in it are clearly 
Gallo-Roman. The building itself was not a tomb, but, in view of the number 
of amphorae found in it, a wine-shop or, more probably, a pavilion in which 
wine was stored and, perhaps, sometimes sold. A tripod with movable legs, 
found in the building, may have been a contrivance to hold up the mouth of an 
amphora, so that its contents could be poured out merely by raising the lower 
end of the vessel. (R. Arch., fifth series, XIV, 1921, pp. 81-97; 2 figs.) 

A Gallic Terra-cotta.—A terra-cotta statuette of a warrior in the Musée 
Saint-Raymond at Toulouse is published by C. Lecrivain. The peculiar tunic, 
as well as the form of the armor, shows that the subject is a Gallic soldier. (B. 
Soc. Arch. Midi, 44, 1915, pp. 61-63; 2 figs.) 

Fortifications of Toulouse.—J. CHALANDE, continuing his studies of the an- 
cient fortifications of Toulouse, describes the remains of Roman and mediaeval 
date between the Porte Saint-Michel and the Porte Montgaillard. (B. Soc. 
Arch. Midi, 43, 1914, pp. 217-230; plan.) 

Vercingetorix.—G. Pierritre reviews the evidence on numismatic por- 
traits of Vercingetorix. (B. Soc. Arch. Midi, 44, 1915, pp. 47-56; pl.) 

Roman Toulouse.—M. pe Santi sketches the history and topography of 
Toulouse in Roman times (B. Soc. Arch. Midi, 42, 1913, pp. 65-69.). J. 
CHALANDE describes the Roman and mediaeval fortifications of the Quartier 
Saint-Michel of the city (Ibid. pp. 76-84; fig.). 


SWITZERLAND 


Pre-Christian Cults of Geneva.—W. Dronna, in a thoroughly documented 
and indexed monograph which has the proportions of a book rather than of an 
article, discusses the local cults of Geneva from the Palaeolithic Age to the 
Christian era. The study is based in great part on objects in the Musée d’Art 
et d’Histoire at Geneva. It includes a description of the early objects of per- 
sonal adornment found in this region, and of the evidence for cults of stones, of 
lakes and streams, of trees, of animals, of the key, the saw-toothed representa- 
tion of the solar disc, and of aniconic symbols; of anthropomorphic types, and 
certain pre-Roman divinities of Geneva; and of the several Roman gods who 
were worshipped there. A final chapter is devoted to the survival of certain 
Pagan influences and beliefs in the Christian period. (B. Inst. Gen. XLII, 1917, 
pp. 209-526; 104 figs.) 

Rhoeto-Romanic Villages.—B. Reser describes the remains of two ancient 
villages discovered by Abbé Jolivet on the summit of Reculet in the Jura. The 
extant walls are of limestone blocks, ‘not squared, but carefully fitted without 
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mortar. Structures are generally rectangular in plan, but each village con- 
tained a circular building, the use of which has not been ascertained. The 
villages are to be attributed to the Rhoeto-Romanic population which occupied 
this region before the invasions of the Alemanni in the third and fourth cen- 
turies a.v. (B. Gen. XLI, 1914, pp. 83-96; 3 figs.) 


AUSTRIA 


The Costume of the Pannonian Woman.—MarcareTte LANG discusses the 
costume of the Pannonian woman as shown on the monuments. (Jh. Oéest. 
Arch. I. XIX-XX, 1919, Beiblatt, cols. 207-260; 21 figs.) 


SWEDEN 


Firestones of the Iron Age.—Hanna Rynpu describes and classifies firestones 
of the Iron Age. Her investigations have shown that primitive unshaped 
stones remained in use long after the invention of an artificially shaped form. 
The oldest finds of such primitive stones have been made in East Prussia, where 
they were associated with objects of the late La Téne period. Stones found in 
Sweden can be dated in the first and second centuries A.D., and a fine oval stone 
was discovered at Evebé in Norway with a coin of Theodosius II. It appears 
that the period in which such stones were in use extends from the first century 
A.D. to the fifth. Many have been found in Skane. (Fernvdnnen, XII, 1917, 
pp. 172-190; 20 figs., map.) 

The Star-form in Germanic Ornament.—The star motive in the ornamen- 
tation of Germanic metal work of the third and fourth centuries, especially as 
illustrated by examples from Sweden, is discussed by Nils Aberg. (Antik- 
varisk Tidskrift for Sverige, X XI, 3, pp. 1-51; 70 figs.) 

Weights of the Viking Perio¢d.—F. pe Brun (Fornvdinnen, XII, 1917, pp. 
56-66), opposing the theory of T. J. Arne that the system of weights in 
Sweden during the Viking period was based on the Sassanid drachm (4.25 
grammes), maintains that four systems of weights were in use (8.7, 8.4, 8.15, 
7.85 grammes). 

Metal Ornaments from Gotland.— Metal objects discovered in graves of 550- 
800 A.D. in Gotland are the subject of a descriptive article by BrncerR NERMAN. 
They include fibulae of various forms, and other articles of personal ornament. 
(Antikvarisk Tidskrift for Sverige, XXII, 4, pp. 1-102; 30 pls.; 16 figs.) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


Flint Daggers in England.—R. A. Samir discusses the chronology of flint 
daggers discovered in England (Proc. Soc. Ant. XXXII, 1919-1920, pp. 6-21; 11 
figs.). They are usually found in round barrows, and the English specimens 
may, therefore, be attributed to the post-neolithic period. Often they are asso- 
ciated with pottery beakers. Both pottery and daggers may have been im- 
ported into England by an invading people at the beginning of the Bronze Age. 

Bronze Bracelets from Cornwall.—Two bronze bracelets belonging to the 
Royal Institution of Cornwall, and presumably found in that region, are de- 
scribed by R. A. Smirx (Proc. Soc. Ant. XXXII, 1919-1920, pp. 97-100; fig.) 
They are moulded and cast; but ornament was also applied with a graving tool, 
producing rows of triangular indentations. No exact analogy is known but the 
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bracelets have some resemblance to one found in Jutland and assigned by Mon- 
telius to the eleventh century B.c. 

Irish Gold Crescents.—R. A. Smiru discusses the significance of the gold 
crescents of early workmanship found in Ireland. They are probably to be 
associated with a cult of the moon, perhaps introduced into Ireland from Spain. 
(Ant. J. I, 1921, pp. 131-139; 5 figs.) 


NORTHERN AFRICA 


VOLUBILIS.—A Rider.—L. CuaTeELatn publishes a bronze figure of a youth, 
found recently in the excavations at Volubilis. It was in several pieces but has 
been put together to form a complete whole. Certain details of the work make 
the hypothesis of its being a Greek original seem doubtful, but its Greek inspi- 
ration is perfectly evident, and the style is typical of the influence of Polyclitus 
or his school. The figure is unique in that it represents a type unknown today 
in any otherexample. (Gaz. B. A. III, 1921, pp. 1-6; pl.; 5 figs.) 


EARLY CHRISTIAN, BYZANTINE AND MEDIAEVAL ART 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Early Christian Metal Work.—A catalogue recently published by the Rém- 
isch-Germanisches Central-Museum at Mainz constitutes a handbook of metal 
work in the Early Christian period, since the objects it describes are the most 
important known metal objects of this date, represented by reproductions in 
the Mainz collection. A brief historical introduction is followed by descrip- 
tions of objects, classified as treasures, caskets and reliquaries, kettles, chalices, 
censers, lamps, candelabra, plates, pitchers, crosses, book-covers, ampullae, 
spoons, amulets, sarcophagi, doors and cupboards. [W. F. Voisacn, Metall- 
arbeiten des christlichen Kultes in der Spétantike und im friihen Mittelalter. 
Mainz, 1921, Wiickens; 95 pp.; 8 pls.; 6 figs.; 8vo.; 5.50 M.] 

Late Antique and Early Mediaeval Ivories.—A catalogue of the principal 
examples of ivory work of the late antique and early mediaeval periods, repre- 
sented by reproductions in the Rémisch-Germanisches Central-Museum at 
Mainz, has been published by that museum. The descriptions of objects are 
accompanied by bibliographical references, and are arranged primarily under 
chronological headings, and secondarily under headings representing the several 
classes of works described. There is also a general bibliography of the subject. 
[W. F. Vousacu, Elfenbeinarbeiten der Spdtantike und des friihen Mittelalters. 
Kataloge des rém.-german. Central-Museums, No. 7. Mainz, 1916, L. Wilc- 
kens; 114 pp., 12 pls., 2 figs; 8vo.; 6 M.] 

The Cult of Poor Souls.—P. M. Hato discusses a cult important in late 
mediaeval times, which was based in large measure upon narrations given by 
the thirteenth century Caesarius von Heisterbach, though these derive in some 
cases from still earlier sources. The point of the stories reveals the miraculous 
benefits derived by absent or deceased persons from the prayers and offerings of 
the living. A whole cycle of illustrations—reliefs, paintings, and drawings— 
may be traced to this cult. Some are almost literal transcriptions of the stories 
told by the religious writers, others are more symbolical and complicated. 
(Miinch. Jb. XII, 1921, pp. 1-24; 15 figs.) 
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The Sun and the Moon in Crucifixions.—Lovuis Hautrecorur discusses the 
reasons for the presence of the sun and the moon in representations of the cru- 
cifixion, where they appear as early as the sixth century, at first in Syria. They 
had been associated with pagan deities—Isis, Serapis, Baal, Saturn, Mithra, 
Jupiter of Heliopolis and other solar and chthonic deities. This presence in 
crucifixions is in part due to syncretism, in part, no doubt, to artistic tradition 
and popular habit. (R. Arch., fifth series, XIV, 1921, pp. 13-32.) 

Romanesque Capitals in Nazareth.—P. Earn1 discusses the set of five almost 
perfectly preserved capitals found in 1908 on the grounds of the convent of the 
Annunciation at Nazareth. The writer conjectures that the capitals were 
intended to be used on a minor portal of the church which had only been com- 
menced when the attack upon the holy city in 1187 drove the Christians out of 
Nazareth. While the style of the work shows many points of similarity with 
the sculpture of Autun and Vézelay, it cannot be placed in that school. It 
was done by French artists, apparently under various oriental influences. 
(Dedalo, I, 1921, pp. 761-776; 15 figs.) 

A Christian Mosaic from Palestine—O. M. Datron discusses a detail of a 
mosaic pavement of the sixth century discovered at Umm Jerar near Gaza in 
1917. It is a representation of a bird with a radiate nimbus, seated upon a 
nest in an object of curious shape. The bird is the phoenix, which is not seldom 
represented in early Christian art; while the object on which the nest rests is a 
Persian fire altar. The mosaic shows other evidence of Persian influence. 
(Proc. Soc. Ant. XXXII, 1919-1920, pp. 47-55; 2 figs.) 

A Sculptured Stone from Mesopotamia.—O. M. Daron discusses a marble 
slab discovered at Miafarkin (Tigranocerta) in Northern Mesopotamia. It 
has reliefs on both sides, and it may have been part of an iconostasis, or may 
have filled the lower part of a light in a church window. The style of the re- 
liefs dates them in the period from the ninth to the thirteenth century. Of 
special interest is the representation of a double-headed eagle on one side of the 
stone. This symbol of power seems to have been introduced into European 
heraldry in imitation of the Seljuk Turks. But it occurs in the Orient in Hittite 
art. On the other side of the slab a fountain is twice represented; from it rises 
a stem crowned by a pine cone. The pine cone, a symbol of fertility in the cult 
of Mithra, passed into Christian symbolism in association with the Water of 
Life. (Proc. Soc. Ant. XXXII, 1919-1920, pp. 55-63; 3 figs.) 

A Byzantine Church near Megalopolis.—The church of the Holy Apostles at 
Leondari near Megalopolis is described by A. C. OnLaNnvos (R. Et. Gr. XXXIV, 
1921, pp. 163-176; 6 figs.). It is imitative of the Brontochion at Mistra, but 
some details indicate that it is of somewhat later date; and the pentagonal apse 
assigns it to the fourteenth century, which is the date of the earliest documen- 
tary evidence regarding it. 


ITALY 


Oderisi da Gubbio.—P. p’Ancona takes as his point of departure for the 
study of Oderisi of Gubbio the passage in which Dante gives us a clue to the 
kind of work that artist did. Though heretofore we have known no certain 
work by Oderisi, what Dante says in comparing him with Francesco Bolognese 
leads the author to believe it possible to attribute to Oderisi a definite group of 
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thirteenth century Bolognese miniatures showing strong French influence. 
(Dedalo, II, 1921, pp. 89-100; 7 figs.) 

The Altar of Sant’ Ambrogio.—N. Tarcutan1 (Dedalo, II, 1921, pp. 5-35; 
5 pls.; 10 figs.) gives the result of his study of the much disputed altar 
of gold in Sant’ Ambrogio at Milan. While superintending the removal of the 
altar during the war, the author was able to examine it under unusually favor- 
able conditions. Besides a criticism of documentary material and a study 
of the technique and iconography of the work, he writes a full description of 
it and publishes complete and adequate photographic reproductions. The 
conclusion is that the original parts of the altar belong to the early decades 
of the ninth century; its Carolingian character is indicated by the technique and 
iconography and by the types of figures, which bear close similarity to those of 
such well-known Carolingian works as the Utrecht Psalter. 

Byzantine Mosaics of Sicily.—B. Pacer shows how Sicilian art of the twelfth 
century, conforming in general iconography and style to Byzantine canons, 
yet departs from the latter in one significant point. It is characterized by an 
original display of realism. This may be clearly seen by comparing the mosaic 
of the Entrance into Jerusalem in the Palatine chapel, Palermo, with the mo- 
saic representation of the same subject in the church of Daphni. (Rass. d’ Arte, 
VIII, 1921, pp. 181-184; 3 fig.) 

The Art of Carnia.—G. Fiocco writes on an exposition of art in remote Tol- 
mezzo in the heart of the Friulian Alps. The work is peculiarly interesting be- 
cause the isolation of the region has guarded the purity of its style through the 
centuries. The art is always pervaded by the quiet, peaceful spirit of the 
mountaineer, whose greatest joy through the long winter days was the employ- 
ment of his knife in wood carving. Naturally, the houses have many ornamen- 
tal carvings, but to the art historian the most interesting work is the carved 
altar pieces, headed by the fine productions of that well-known fifteenth cen- 
tury sculptor, Domenico da Tolmezzo. (Dedalo, I, 1921, pp. 669-689; 21 figs.) 

Two Romanesque Statues.—E. Nicoprem1 publishes the statues of Adam 
and Eve which adorn the portal of the twelfth century cathedral of Lodi and 
have previously had but slight literary notice. Prototypes are the figures on 
the ciborium of Sant’ Ambrogio in Milan, the two caryatides of Sant’ Antonio 
in Piacenza, and, for the Adam, Byzantine crucifixions. But the figures possess 
an expressive force which characterizes all the sculpture from Wiligelmo to the 
Antelami, and they are not lacking in originality, particularly the Eve, that 
almost seems to be moving in the severe liturgical dance. (Dedalo, I, 1921, pp. 
738-742; 3 figs.) 

Primitives in the Vatican.—O. Srrin writes a supplement to his article in 
L’ Arte of 1906 on the early paintings in the Vatican. A more recent and more 
thorough study of the collection leads the author to a revision of some of his 
previous attributions, and he also fills some former omissions. Further, this 
later study is, in parts, a correction of the catalogue of the collection compiled 
by Dr. P. d’Achiardi. (L’Arte, XXIX, 1921, pp. 24-28, 97-102; 16 figs.) 

Barbaric Art of Nocera Umbra.—M. Saumi discusses the wealth of jewelry 
and other objects found in the barbarian necropolis of Nocera Umbra. (Rass. 
d’ Arte, VIII, 1921, pp. 152-157; 6 figs.) 

Lippo Memmi.—L. Ozzoxa discusses Lippo Memmi in his collaboration with 
his father Memmo and with Simone Martini. Along with the work of Lippo 
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in the Maesta of the Palazzo Pubblico, San Gimignano, the hand of the father is 
to be recognized in the more primitive, Gothic figures of the right side. As to 
the work with Simone, the paramount example is the Uffizi Annunciation, 
signed by the two artists. Contrary to usual criticism, the two figures at the 
left, the Announcing Angel and 8. Ansano, are given to Simone; the two at the 
right, the Virgin and S. Giulietta, because of their heavier treatment are, in exe- 
cution at least, though not in design, given to Lippo. (Rass. d’Arte, VIII, 1921, 
pp. 117-121; 4 figs.) 

Two Paintings by Taddeo Gaddi.—R. Orrner publishes two paintings, a 
Madonna in the church of S. Lorenzo alle Rose near Florence, and a St. John 
the Evangelist in the Gentner collection, Worcester, Mass., which he attributes, 
on the basis of relationship to authentic paintings, to Taddeo Gaddi. The 
Madonna is to be dated about 1355, the St. John about 1340-50. (L’Arte, 
XXIV, 1921, pp. 116-123; 7 figs.) 

Giotto’s Last Judgment.—The Last Judgment of the Arena Chapel in Padua 
is the subject of a discussion by A. Foratt1 (Boll. Arte, I, 1921, pp. 49-66; 15 
figs.) in which it is shown how little is taken by Giotto from predecessors and 
how much of the composition is his own invention. It is the freest product of 
fourteenth century art. 

Dante the Painter.—Taking as his point of departure Dante’s description in 
La Vita Nuova of his own attempt at painting, H. Cocuin (Gaz. B.-A. IV, 1921, 
pp. 65-80; pl.; 5 figs.) discusses the high value which Dante put upon painters, 
his theory of painting, which comes out in the Divine Comedy, and the picto- 
rial character of his poetry. Dante eulogizes naturalistic qualities in painting, 
and all through his poetry he betrays the spirit of a painter in his simple, vivid 
descriptions of scenes. 

A Note to Purgatorio X, 55—63.—J. SHap.ey uses Dante’s description of one 
of the reliefs in Purgatory as the point of departure for a discussion of the rela- 
tionship of illustration, particularly the illustration of Dante, to literature. 
The effects of the two arts upon the various senses constitute the main problem 
involved, though the problem of unity is also important in the translation of the 
literary into the pictorial. (Art Bulletin, IV, 1921, pp. 19-26; 5 figs.) 

The Tomb of Pietro Alighieri—_L. Coterri gives something of the history of 
Pietro Alighieri, elder son of Dante, a notable lawyer not unworthy his paren- 
tage, and discusses the sepulchral monument set up for him at Treviso, where 
he died. The monument, by the Venetian sculptor, Ziliberto fu Mauro Santo, 
has been dismembered and some parts have been lost; but its character can 
be surmised from the remaining parts and from the monument of the bishop 
Salomone Castellano, which Pietro’s tomb simulated in large part, though the 
style of its sculpture is more realistic, less refined, and less Pisan than that of the 
bishop’s. The parts of Pietro’s tomb that remain are his own statue, the figures 
of two virtues that supported the baldacchino, and the coats of arms. They 
are in the chapter library at Treviso. (Rass. d’ Arte, VIII, 1921, pp. 315-324; 
6 figs.) 

Wooden Sculpture.—C. Grapara writes on the development of wooden 
sculpture in the Abruzzi. This region was active in the art from the thirteenth 
century on. Much of the work consists in furniture decoration, but from the 
fourteenth century through the seventeenth large figure compositions are 
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abundant. A group of Madonnas from various churches is here published. 
(Rass. d’ Arte, VIII, 1921, pp. 270-274; 6 figs.) 

Florentine Textiles.—G. Sanciorci describes the changes in the style of 
figured textiles when, after the death of Manfredi, the industry was transferred 
from Sicily to Florence and neighboring towns. The oriental character of the 
designs was lost and the compositions used in Florentine painting were copied 
for more than two centuries. In many instances the paintings which inspired 
directly or indirectly certain textile designs may be recognized. (Dedalo, II, 
1921, pp. 153-169; pl.; 17 figs.) 

Feminine Costume of the Trecento.—From passages in contemporary litera- 
ture and from paintings of the time, C. La Feria (L’ Arte, XXIV, 1921, pp. 55- 
70; 21 figs.) studies costumes worn by women in the fourteenth century. 
Their elaborate design, their harmonious coloring, and their wealth of jeweled 
ornament, particulary as seen in Sienese examples, were no doubt due in no 
small degree to oriental influence. 

A Picture of St. Ursula.—O. Srrén attributes to the North Italian painter, 
Guariento, a painting of St. Ursula with her maidens (property of Mr. F. Stein- 
mayer, Lucerne), which is unusually attractive in color and design. (Burl. 
Mag. XXXIX, 1921, pp. 169-170; pl.) 

Umbrian Primitives—M. Satmi studies early Umbrian paintings as repre- 
sented in collections at Perugia. (L’ Arte, XXIV, 1921, pp. 155-171; 20 figs.) 

Textile Designs in Italian Paintings.—I. Errera places side by side with 
paintings dating from the fourteenth to the end of the sixteenth century exam- 
ples of extant textiles in which the same designs occur that are found in the 
draperies of figures in the paintings. Such a study throws light both upon the 
sources of influence in the paintings and upon the dates of the textiles, often 
showing that certain textile designs originated much earlier than has hitherto 
been supposed. (Gaz. B.-A. IV, 1921, pp. 143-158; 21 figs.) 

A Reliquary Casket in Capodistria.—A.Gnrrs describes a reliquary casket, 
30 cm. long, 16 em. wide and 11.5 cm. high, in Capodistria. It is of oak covered 
with carved plates of bone which were once gilded. On each of the long sides 
and on top are three panels, each containing a figure. A border of rosettes, or 
“stars,” surrounds the whole and separates the panels. On one end two men 
appear fighting; and on the other are four heads in circles, all enclosed by the 
same border. The casket dates from the twelfth century. (Jh. Oest. Arch. I. 
XVIII, 1915, pp. 138-144; pl.; 4 figs.) 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


Valencian Silversmith Work.—E. Tormo publishes two Valencian proces- 
sional crosses, one in Jétiva, the other in Onteniente. The latter is documen- 
tarily dated 1392-93 as the work of a Valencian silversmith, Pedro Capellades. 
The one in Jativa is so close to this in general style that it undoubtedly belongs 
to the same period, and it seems likely that its author was Pedro Bernés. Both 
crosses are richly decorated with relief and enameled paintings and are of great 
importance in portraying the character of Valencian silversmith work in the 
latter part of the fourteenth century. (B. Soc. Esp. XXVIII, 1921, pp. 193- 
204; 2 pls.) 

Spanish Defensive Houses and Towers.—The character of the building ac- 
tivity of the fifteenth century in the region of La Montafia is described by L. T. 
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BABas (Arquitectura, No. 30, 1920, pp. 279-283; pl.; fig.). The most charac- 
teristic feature was the tower, built for defense, and the most complete extant 
example is in Espinosa de los Monteros (Burgos). 
The Royal Monastery of Sigena.—R. pet Arco traces the long and com- 
plicated history of the great monastery of Sigena and describes its architecture 
and the monuments preserved in it. 
The monastery was founded in the 
late twelfth century and its con- 
struction covers a period from the 
twelfth century to the sixteenth 
century. It has been a veritable 
museum of sculpture and painting 
and still retains not a few examples 
of importance. (B. Soc. Esp. XXIX, 
1921, pp. 26-63; 3 pls.; 3 figs.) 

The Ruins of Ayll6n.—P. ArtiGcas 
describes the ruins of the thirteenth 
century Romanesque church of 
Ayllén with its later additions. 
The church has a single nave, with 
rectangular choir, cylindrical apse, 
and square tower. Contrasting 
with its severe simplicity are the 
sumptuous sixteenth century 
chapels and tombs which it shelters. 
(B. Soc. Esp. XXVIII, 1921, pp. 
205-215; 2 pls.) 

The Monastery of Ermelo.— 
F. Atves Peretra describes the 
Romanesque structure of the 
Monastery of. Ermelo, which is 
situated thirteen kilometers from 
Arcos de Valdevez in Portugal. 
(O Archeologo Portugués, XXIII, 
1918, pp. 138-158; 22 figs.) 


Figure 4.—Bust or Satnt Peter: FRANCE 


Paovipancs. Romanesque Sculpture.—R. VAN 

Marte publishes a number of 

twelfth century French sculptures in American collections, gives a brief study 
of the schools to which they belong, and makes comparisons between those 
schools. A statue of the king of Judah in the Metropolitan Museum is 
assigned to the school of Berry. The bust of St. Peter (Fig. 4) recently ac- 
quired by the Rhode Island School of Design belongs to the school of Bur- 
gundy, bearing especially close similarities to certain statues of the Sainte 
Croix church at La Charité-sur-Loire. A crowned and bearded head in the 
Fogg Art Museum, which has been attributed to the school of Poitou, must 
have been done by artists from the atelier which produced the ornamentation 
of the church of St. Pierre at Moissac. Two crowned figures, reliefs of the 
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Entry into Jerusalem and the Message to the Shepherds in Mrs. Gardner’s 
collection originally made up part of the decoration of Notre Dame de la 
Couldre at Parthenay in Poitou. Finally, a wooden figure of Christ (from a 
Descent from the Cross) in the same collection may be attributed, by com- 
parison with a similar figure in the Louvre, to the school of Auvergne. (Art in 
America, X, 1921, pp. 3-16; 10 figs.) 

Frescoes at Albi.—The Abbé Avriot describes some of the frescoes of the 
church of Saint-Cecile at Albi. (1) On the vault of the nave the Transfigura- 
tion is represented. This subject, never entirely neglected in the Middle Ages, 
was chosen with special frequency by artists of the fifteenth century, since it 
was in this period that the Feast of the Transfiguration was established by Pope 
Calixtus III, in commemoration of the defeat of Mahomet II at Belgrade. (2) 
In the chapel of Sainte Croix the appearance of Christ to the sleeping Constan- 
tine is depicted. The cross itself, which is lacking in this picture, is to be found 
in the ornamentation of the vault above, surrounded by angels and cherubs; 
and it is shown not in a simple form, but in imitation of the richly jewelled 
reliquary cross, containing a fragment of the True Cross, which was preserved in 
this church. (B. Soc. Arch. Midi, 43, 1914, pp. 179-185; pl.) 

A Romanesque Church.—F. Pasquier calls attention to the interest of the 
church of Saint-Pierre at Lavernose, a structure of the school of Poitou. Al- 
though considerably altered and disguised by restorations, the building deserves 
a place among historic monuments. (B. Soc. Arch. Midi, 43, 1914, pp. 202-205.) 

A Relief of the Trinity.—A. Covuzi describes a relief representing the Trinity 
in a niche at the entrance of the church of Villefranche-le-Lauruguais (Haute- 
Garonne). The emotion depicted on the face of God the Father shows that 
the date is the fifteenth century. This is not a conventional Gothic face, but 
recalls a local type. The relief was probably a votive offering. (B. Soc. Arch. 
Midi, 43, 1914, pp. 330-332; pl.) 

A Pieta at Toulouse.—A. Couzi describes a Gothic Pieta of wood in the 
Nazareth oratory at Toulouse. (B. Soc. Arch. Midi, 44, 1915, pp. 156-159; 
pl.) 

Horses in Romanesque Sculpture.—Horses and their harness as represented 
on the Romanesque capitals of the twelfth century in the Museum of Toulouse 
are discussed by J. pe LanHonpés. He shows that certain details are appro- 
priate only to the period to which the capitals are attributed. (B. Soc. Arch. 
Midi, 43, 1914, pp. 303-306.) 

The Church of Sain-Bel.—J. Tricov publishes three drawings by A. Cate- 
land, illustrating the small Romanesque church of Sain-Bel in the Rhone dis- 
trict. The church is threatened with destruction because of plans for a large 
modern church on the site. (Bulletin Historique du Diocese de Lyon, 1922, pp. 
30-33; 3 figs.) 

A Sculptured Lintel.—A. Covuz1 describes the primitive reliefs on the lintel 
of the door of the church of Sainte-Marie, at Bagiry (Haute-Garonne). In the 
centre is a coat-of-arms, with the date 1498. At the right is represented the 
‘Crucifixion, with the Virgin and St. John. At the left is the figure of St. Peter, 
in chasuble and conical tiara, carrying an enormous key. (B. Soc. Arch. Midi, 
42, 1913, pp. 146-147; fig.) 

Romanesque Capitals at Toulouse.—A series of eight Romanesque capitals 
in one of the portals of Saint-Sernin at Toulouse has hitherto been interpreted 
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as representing (1) the Feast of Dives (2-8) the Seven Deadly Sins. The Abbé 
AURIOL maintains that all the capitals of this series illustrate episodes of the 
story of Lazarus and Dives. (B. Soc. Arch. Midi, 44, 1915, pp. 63-71; pl.) 

Processional Cross.—W. L. Hitpsureu has published a description of an 
English bronze processional cross of the late fifteenth or early sixteenth century, 
a pair of mediaeval enamelled basins (gemellions), a candlestick with folding 
legs, shown by the arms enamelled on the supports to be of about 1310, two 
fragments of mediaeval Limoges enamel, a small copper image of the Virgin, 
possibly made at Limoges in the thirteenth century, and two bronze rood 
figures, one of which was probably made in or near Auvergne, about 1100, while 
the other is possibly German. (Proc. Soc. Ant. XXXII, 1919-1920, pp. 
129-140; 3 figs.) 


BELGIUM AND HOLLAND 


Early Goldsmith Work.—In the first of his series of articles on the early 
thirteenth century goldsmiths of Oignies, near Namur, H. P. Mircnexy (Burl. 
Mag. XXXIX, 1921, pp. 157-169; 3 pls.) attributes to Hugo, on the basis of 
stylistic similarity to signed work, the upper part of a reliquary in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. The foot of the reliquary is believed to be the work of the 
late thirteenth century Mosan school. 

The Altarpiece of the Lamb by the Van Eycks and Talismanic Engraved 
Stones.—F. p—E ME y explains some of the inscriptions on the altarpiece of the 
Lamb as magic words or abbreviations such as are found on engraved stones 
used as talismans. ADONAI=Lord; AGLA is made up of the initials of 
the Hebrew words Atar Gibor Lailam Adonai, and is found on many mediaeval 
objects. It served to ward off disease, fire, and enemies, and also to bring love. 
HONI, also written “huni” is Hebrew, signifying ‘Thanks (to God);”’ like 
AGLA it is of benefit to women in child birth. MEIAPARO, on the border of 
the bodice of the Cumaean siby] in the altarpiece, is a mis-spelled translitera- 
tion of ‘Piva zap’ 6¢@adudv, Iliad, V, 291, a passage which was used as a talis- 
man of victory. The mediaeval artists used many languages and also cryptic 
alphabets. Examples of these are given and their magic use is illustrated. 
The inscription on the altarpiece, which records the names of the painters and 
the dedicator, reads according to Napoleon de Pauw (Bulletin de la Commission 
royale d'histoire de Belgique, V, 1921). 


Pictor Hubertus e Eyck, major quo nemo repertus 

Incepit pondus, quod Johannes in arte secundus 

Suscepit fratri, Judoci Vijd prece freti 

Versu sexta Mai vos collocat acta tueri. 

(R. Arch., fifth series, XIV, 1921, pp. 33-48; 8 figs.) 
Identification of some Figures in the Ghent Altarpiece.—P. Post presents 

evidence to prove that the recognition of Jan and Hubert van Eyck among the 
Just Judges of the Ghent altarpiece is groundless, and that, instead, the four 
first figures represent Philip the Good, John the Fearless, Philip the Bold, and 
Ludwig von Male, the four successive counts under whose rule Jodokus Vydt, 
the donor of the altarpiece, lived (Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. XLII, 1921, pp. 67-81; 
7 figs.). Such an interpretation helps in the solution of some of the difficult 
problems connected with the altarpiece. For example, it destroys the evidence 
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for the usual belief that there was a great discrepancy in the ages of Hubert and 
Jan van Eyck; and, more important than this, it leads to the conclusion that 
Hubert was the author of the panel of the Just Judges, since his death in 1426 
explains the omission of the chain of the Golden Fleece from the neck of Philip 
the Good. Jan, who began his work on the altarpiece in 1430, would have 
shown the chain, for the duke acquired it early in that year. This proof, that 
Hubert was the author of this wing, is a confirmation of the author’s earlier 
conclusion based on the Turin Book of Hours (see Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. 1919, 
pp. 208 f.). 


GERMANY 


The St. George Choir of Bamberg Cathedral.—R. Kémsrepr studies the 
choir of St. George in the east end of the cathedral of Bamberg, showing how it 
was developed in the early years of the thirteenth century from two different 
ground plans. (Munch. Jb. XII, 1921, pp. 25-37; 9 figs.) 

A Garment of Emperor Heinrich II.—R. Bertiner makes a detailed study 
of the remains of a garment now in the Bavarian National Museum, which have 
been, and justly, as the author concludes, looked upon as coming from a gar- 
ment originally belonging to Emperor Heinrich II. This garment early came 
into the possession of the Bamberg cathedral, among the treasures of which 
it is listed in the invoice of 1127. At various times through the centuries, until 
the eighteenth, it underwent partial restorations; but some of the original 
work is still to be seen. Sassanian influence is observable in the embroid- 
ery; its style is like that of Byzantine stuffs of Persian style in the Maze- 
donian period. (Minch. Jb. XII, 1921, pp. 45-60; 13 figs.) 

An Augsburg Family of Painters—K. Frucurmayr, taking as his point of 
departure an altar wing in the Louvre representing the Adoration of the Magi, 
develops the history of the artistic activity of a late Gothic family of Augsburg 
named Apt. Ulrich Apt the Elder is shown to have been the master who in 
1510 painted the Louvre Adoration, and to him may be assigned earlier and 
later works. He was best as a portrait painter, mirroring what he saw about 
him. He made but little advance upon the past; he summed up, rather, its 
peculiarities in his own creations. Paintings which may be attributed to his 
sons and other members of his studio have the same fundamental character- 
istics as do those of the elder Apt. .(Miinch. Jb. XI, 1921, pp. 30-61; 18 figs.) 

Mediaeval Art in Colmar.—C. Cuampion writes on the superb art collection 
of the Underlinden Museum (the thirteenth century convent) in Colmar. It 
comprises, among other things, much of the best work of mediaeval Rhenish 
art from Isenmann to Schongauer and Griinewald. (Gaz. B.-A. IV, 1921, pp. 
1-22; pl.; 15 figs.) 


POLAND 


A Romanesque Bronze Door.—Through an analysis of the style and incono- 
graphical details of the bronze door of the cathedral of Gnesen in Posen (one 
of the most venerable monuments of ancient Poland), C. FurMANKIEWICzZ 
(Gaz. B.-A. III, 1921, pp. 361-370; pl.; 7 figs.) dates the work and ventures a 
hypothesis as to its authorship. The scenes represent the life of St. Adalbert, 
and it is particularly in the details of costumes and liturgical accessories, 
French Romanesque in their origin, that the key is given to the date, which 
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must be the first half of the twelfth century. The knowledge displayed concern- 
ing ecclesiastical forms and costumes, as well as the general character of the 
work, conforms with what would be expected from the artist Leopardus, known 
only documentarily. 


SWEDEN 


The So-Called Birka Coins.—L. Kyse.tuBerc discusses the so-called Birka 
coins of which the greater number have been found on the island of Bjérké 
(Birka). They belong to the ninth and tenth centuries, and are made in imi- 
tation of the Dorstadt denarii of Charlemagne and of Louis the Pious. They 
are entirely lacking in Christian symbols, and are the work of native de- 
signers. (Fornvdnnen, XII, 1917, pp. 41-46.) 

Coins of Knut Eriksson.—G. Ga.stTer attributes to the period of Knut 
Eriksson (ca. 1200 a.p.) and his successor a series of coins from Sodermanland 
which H. Hildebrand assigned to the Swedish king Waldemar, 1250-1275. 
(Fornvdénnen, XII, 1917, pp. 96-101; 4 figs.) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


The Breadalbane Brooch.—Sir C. H. Reap and R. A. Smitu describe (Proc. 
Soc. Ant. XXXII, 1919-1920, pp. 63-66; pl.) a beautiful silver brooch from the 
Breadalbane collection, recently acquired by the British Museum. Its orna- 
ment of filigree interlaces, birds’ heads, and inset colored glass is characteristic 
of Irish and Scotic work of the eighth century. 

An Ivory Panel.—O. M. Dauron describes a triangular panel of ivory found 


at St. Cross and now in the Winchester Museum. On it are represented two 
angels, back to back. The workmanship has remarkable delicacy and vitality, 
and is to be attributed to an English craftsman of about 1000 a.pv. (Proc. Soc. 
Ant. XXXII, 1919-1920, pp. 45-57; fig.) 

English Alabaster Tables.—A series of English alabaster tables and images is 
described by W. L. Hitpspures (Proc. Soc. Ant. XXXII, 1919-1920, pp. 117- 
129; 6 figs.). One, only a fragment, is a part of a representation of the Assump- 
tion. A second, also a fragment, shows three figures, one of whom is St. Ed- 
ward the Confessor. On a third panel the Betrayal of Christ is portrayed. An 
alabaster image, obtained in France, represents St. Barbara. Ten fragments 
of tables come from the church of St. Andrew at Wotton, and show scenes in the 
Life of the Virgin. In addition to these examples in England, a number of 
English alabaster carvings now in Spain are described. 

Alabaster Carvings.—W. L. Hitpsures describes (Ant. J. I, 1921, pp. 222- 
231; 2 pls.; 4 figs.) a number of English alabaster carvings, including (1) a 
group of four reliefs of unknown provenance, representing the Carrying of the 
Cross, the Deposition, the Entombment, and the Resurrection; (2) a table 
representing the Ascension, remarkable in the fact that the figure of Christ is 
represented in full length; (3) a panel showing the consecration of an archbishop, 
probably Becket or William of York; (4) a table showing St. James and St. 
John; (5) images of St. Christopher. 
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RENAISSANCE ART 
ITALY 


Leonardo and Boltraffio.—Contending that Leonardo himself, and not 
Boltraffio, is the author of La Belle Ferronniére in the Louvre, C. Hotmss (Burl. 
Mag. XXXIX, 1921, pp. 107-108; 2 pls.) reproduces the portrait of a youth in 
the collection of Sir Philip Sassoon, in which he sees the characteristics of Bol- 
traffio as contrasted with those of his master. Boltraffio appears as a more 
sensitive colorist, but as a less perfect designer and craftsman. 

A Drawing by Leonardo for the Leda.—A drawing of a female head in the 
museum of the Castello Sforzesco, Milan, is suggested by A. Venturi (L’ Arte, 
XXIX, 1921, p. 42; pl.) to be not the work of Antonio Bazzi but of Leonardo 
himself. The turn of the head and the suave and delicate treatment through- 
out the work places it in the master’s late period, close to the St. Anne of the 
Louvre. And it seems not a far fetched hypothesis to see in the drawing a 
study for the standing Leda, the Leda freely copied by Raphael in the Windsor 
drawing and by many followers of Leonardo in painting. 

The Crucifixion in S. Maria delle Grazie.—The collaboration of Leonardo 
with Donato Montorfano in the Crucifixion in the refectory of S. Maria delle 
Grazie is discussed by L. Bettrrami (Rass. d’Arte, VIII, 1921, pp. 217-232; 11 
figs.). The conclusion is that Montorfano in 1494-95 completed the whole 
composition, including the outlines of the four figures in the ducal family. The 
coloring of these figures was left for Leonardo. Between 1497 and 1499 Leo- 
nardo painted these figures in oil. His technique was somewhat different from 
that used in his Last Supper because for the ducal family Montorfano had 
already put on the ground treatment for fresco. Leonardo did not slavishly 
conform to the outlines made by his predecessor. How much freedom he 
allowed himself is indicated by his introduction of a Moorish servant behind 
Ludovico. 

Drawings by Giambellinno and Raphael.—A. VentuRI publishes two draw- 
ings in the Pinacoteche Civiche at Brescia (L’ Arte, XXIX, 1921, pp. 7-9; 2 
figs.). One, representing the Entombment, is an excellent example of the work 
of Giambellino. The other, formerly attributed to Perugino, is one of the most 
complete of extant drawings by Raphael. The only thing lacking to make it a 
complete picture is the color. The same author writes on three drawings by 
Raphael in the Teyler Museum in Haarlem (Jbid. pp. 19-23; 4 figs.). One is 
a putto similar to the one used by Raphael in the chamber of Pope Julius and 
in the fresco of Sant’ Agostino at Rome. The second is a study of an eques- 
trian group for the Attila. The third is a sketch for the Marriage of Alexander 
and Roxana painted by Sodoma in the Farnesina. Still other drawings by 
Raphael are published by A. Venturt (Jbid. pp. 49-54; 7 figs.). They belong 
to the Oppenheimer collection in London and to the Windsor Library, and in- 
clude a study for a musician, two hands, a design for a platter, and studies for 
the Disputa, the Attila, and the Loggia. 

Paintings by Correggio.—R. Lonaui publishes a St. Jerome in the Academy 
of S. Fernando, Madrid, and a Holy Family in the Museum of Orléans, which he 
attributes to the early period of Correggio, to about 1515 (L’Arte, XXIX, 
1921, pp. 1-6; 2 figs.). A‘: Venturi publishes a painting in the Hofmuseum at 
Vienna, which there bears the name of Lelio Orsi da Novellara (Ibid. p. 33; fig.). 
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It represents the Mansuetudine in the half length figure of a woman who presses 
a lamb to her breast. In spite of its damaged condition, its qualities are suffi- 
ciently Correggiesque to suggest the hand of the master himself. 

Fifteenth Century Leather Work.—P. Campretti publishes a beautiful 
fifteenth century tooled leather casket in the cathedral at Lucca (Dedalo, II, 
1921, pp. 240-250; 9 figs.). It is decorated with colored compositions in relief 
representing scenes from the life of Christ (Fig. 5). F. Mataguzzi-VALERI 
publishes a fifteenth century leather case, probably of Lombard workmanship, 
in the Museum of Industrial Art at Bologna (bid. pp. 305-308; 2 figs.). It 


Figure 5.—Leatuer Cuest: Lucca. 


is a case for containing the stone for testing the gold of jewelry. The love 
scene depicted on the outside is in the style of Pisanello. 

Sixteenth Century Roman Ceramics.—U. GNo.t writes on the sixteenth cen- 
tury humanist, Giovanni Goritz of Luxemburg, and of Domenico Gnoli’s search 
for the manuscripts and other treasures hidden by Goritz during the sack of 
Rome in the garden of his home at the foot of the Campidoglio. Besides many 
fragments, only two pieces of ceramics were found, a plate and a candlestick. 
These are now owned by the author of the article. (Dedalo, II, 1921, pp. 199- 
202; 2 figs.) 

Sixteenth Century Mirror Frames.—L. Dami publishes a number of Italian 
mirror frames, mostly Florentine, which he dates from the beginning to past 
the middle of the sixteenth century. They were all destined to be hung on 
the wall, as opposed to hand mirrors, and the emphasis is always upon the 
frame rather than upon the mirror. A few have circular glasses, but in 
nearly all cases the glass is rectangular and there is usually a sliding door to 
cover it, apparently because its glitter would interfere with the effect of the 
carved and colored frame. Architectural features are generally used in the 
adornment, and the frame takes on the semblance of a door, a tabernacle, or 
a window. (Dedalo, I, 1921, pp. 625-642; pl.; 12 figs.) 

A “‘Mariegola.”—R. Brarri writes on the “ Mariegola” (Mater Regula) of 
the Calafati in the Arsenal at Venice. It is an example of the richly bound and 
illuminated volumes in which the art corporations of Venice recorded their rules 
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and laws. It was finished in the second half of the sixteenth century and com- 
pares in the magnificence of its cast silver binding and its rich miniatures by 
Giorgio Colonna with such a monument as the Grimani breviary. (Dedalo, II, 
1921, pp. 169-180; 7 figs.) 

Petrarch’s Tomb.—A. CaLLEGari outlines the vicissitudes of the tomb of 
Peirarch in Arqua, with special reference to the bronze bust of the poet which 
adorns the sarcophagus. This bust, made and put in place in 1547 at the order 
of Paolo Valdezocco, is of much greater interest upon close examination than 
one can realize from the usual point of view. Of a little more than life size, it 
presents a serious, contemplative interpretation of the subject. In itself, it 
does not add anything new to the iconography of the poet. But it is signifi- 
cant that among all the portraits of Petrarch in Padua the sculptor has chosen 
as his prototype the fresco in the Sala dei Giganti, indicating that in the mid- 
sixteenth century this fresco enjoyed the greatest fame in Padua as a true 
likeness of Petrarch. (Dedalo, I, 1921, pp. 723-728; pl.; 2 figs.) 

Fifteenth Century Wooden Sculpture.—L. Serra publishes three unusually 
fine wooden statues, which show how high a plane this art reached in the more 
remote regions of Italy. The examples under discussion were produced in the 
Marches. A very simply designed but animated Virgin and Announcing Angel 
lately acquired by the National Gallery of Urbino are less well preserved but 
probably not less fine in their way than the dignified hieratic Madonna della 
Misericordia of the Accademia Georgica at Treia. (Dedalo, I, 1921, pp. 693-697; 
pl.; 4 figs.) 

Tintoretto’s Drawings.—D. FREIHERR VON HADELN describes the masterly 
quality of Tintoretto’s drawings, choosing for illustration only a few out of 
the great number of extant examples. It is noticeable that practically all rep- 
resent single figures. This observation leads to an investigation into Tin- 
toretto’s manner of giving visual form to his compositions before painting them. 
Instead of making drawings of them, he made wax models. His method of 
procedure seems to have been as follows: On an elaborate scaffolding, placed 
at the desired height with reference to the eye, the artist arranged his composi- 
tion with wax figures. Before this composition in three dimensions he stretched 
a net. His large canvas was marked off into squares corresponding to the 
squares of this net, and sections were marked off on drawing sheets. Then 
studies were drawn of the single figures, and these were transferred to the can- 
vas before the final painting was begun. (Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. XLII, 1921, pp. 
82-103, 169-189; 29 figs.) 

A Portrait of Piero de’ Medici—T. pe Martinis discusses the full-page 
portrait of a youth in the 1488 edition of Homer in the Biblioteca Nazionale, 
Naples. There are several reasons for concluding that this is a portrait of 
Piero de’ Medici. First, the portrait agrees with the age of Piero at this time 
and is sufficiently like other known representations of him, notably, the portrait 
in Ghirlandaio’s fresco in the Sassetti chapel in Sarita Trinit&. Second, the 
copy of the Homer in which this portrait appears is dedicated to Piero. Third, 
a portrait in an illuminated border of the book represents the same person and 
is distinctly referred to in the dedication as Piero. A critical study of the paint- 
ing of the full-page portrait indicates Ghirlandaio himself as its author. (De- 
dalo, II, 1921, pp. 38-46; pl.; 2 figs.) 

Ghiberti’s Glazed Terra-cotta.—W. von Bope shows that in certain terra- 
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cotta reliefs which may be attributed to Ghiberti the artist has made attempts 
at glazing. The reliefs representing the story of Adam and Eve on a chest in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum and on a fragment of its companion piece in 
the Museo dell’ Opera del Duomo, Florence, are treated with a tin glaze; a relief 
of the Madonna and Child in the Volpi collection, Florence, has a lead glaze. 
The experiments were not very successful, but they bore fruit in inspiring the 
younger artist, Luca della Robbia, to continue the attempts and to perfect the 
technique. (Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. XLII, 1921, pp. 51-54; pl.; 3 figs.) 

Michele da Verona.—T. Borentvs offers a brief study of Michele da Verona, 
whose Crucifixion in the Brera, dated 1501, forms the best touchstone for other 
attributions. Venetian influence upon the artist is seen in his allegorical scene, 
owned by Lady Horner, here reproduced for the first time. Of spéeial icono- 
graphical interest is a drawing of the Trial of Moses in Mr. A. P. Oppé’s collec- 
tion. (Burl. Mag. XXXIX, 1921, pp. 3-4; pl.; 2 figs.) 

Francia’s Portrait.—E. E. C. James publishes a portrait of a man from the 
Campana collection in Rome and now in the museum at Angers, which she be- 
lieves to be a self-portrait of Francesco Francia, the one he sent to his friend 
Raffaello in 1508. A portrait in the Boschi collection evidently portrays the 
same man some years earlier. (Burl. Mag. XX XIX, 1921, p. 89; 2 figs.) 

Drawings by Pisanello.—Two drawings of stags, studies for the Sant’ 
Eustachio painting, are published by A. Venturi (L’ Arie, XXIV, 1921, pp. 90- 
96; figs.). They are from the Bonnat collection in Paris. Other interesting 
drawings from this collection are a study for the reverse of the medal of Alfonso 
of Aragon, studies of leaves and flowers, and a representation of the Santo of 
Padua as it was in the artist’s day. Finally, an unusually fine and naturalistic 
drawing of a dromedary is published from the Windsor Library. 

Paintings by Piero della Francesca.—Two panels representing St. Clara and 
St. Dominic in the Liechtenstein Gallery, Vienna, are attributed by A. VENTURI 
(L’ Arte, XXIV, 1921, pp. 152-154; 2 figs.) to Piero della Francesca. Appar- 
ently they originally formed parts of a polyptych. They belong to about 
the same time as the Madonna with Angels of Sinigallia. 

The Mask of Dante.—The so-called mask of Dante, which exists in so many 
duplicates, is the basis of a study by C. Ricct (Rass. d’ Arte, VIII, 1921, pp. 289- 
294; 6 figs.). Apparently the one from which all the others are cast or modelled 
is that in the Dante Museum at Ravenna; for it is the one that came into the 
possession of John of Bologna and later was in Tacca’s studio, where there were 
many sculptors to copy it. But that even it is not actually a mask taken from 
the face of the poet is shown by a careful study of it. The soft lines of the 
face, the full treatment of the lips, the open eyes, the indication of the cap, etc., 
to say nothing of the beauty of modelling, indicate that it is the work of a sculp- 
tor or cast from the work of a sculptor. Ricci believes, from comparing the 
work with the head of Guidarello Guidarelli, that its sculptor was Tullio Lom- 
bardi. 

The Cleopatra of the Louvre.—C. Marce1t-Reymonp calls attention to the 
fact that the Cleopatra in the Louvre attributed to Gianpetrino is another 
instance of the great influence Leonardo’s Leda had upon the art of the six- 
teenth century and investigates the attribution of the Cleopatra. That it has 
been assigned to Gianpetrino seems to have resulted from the general tendency 
to attribute to that painter all nudes, especially the numerous half-length 
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figures of nudes that are related closely or distantly to the Milanese school 
that followed Leonardo. In reality, the character of this painting gives it to 
the school of Sodoma, if not to that master himself. (Gaz. B.-A. IV, 1921, 
pp. 211-224; 9 figs.) 

The Visconti Venosta Collection.—C. Gampa describes the Visconti Venosta 
collection (Dedalo, I, 1921, pp. 506-534; pl.; 26 figs.). This is of particular 
interest because Visconti Venosta found time in spite of his active diplomatic 
career for intimacy with Morelli and Cavanaghi, whose combined efforts made 


Figure 6.—TABERNACLE BY BERNARDO Dapp1: Rome. 


the Milan of their day the centre of art collecting in Italy. The Visconti Ven- 
osta collection was long ago removed to Rome. Although its treasures are 
known singly the effect of its total riches presented by Gamba is surprising. 
Among significant things may be mentioned examples of Italian and northern 
minor arts (furnishings and utensils), sculpture, and a thoroughly representa- 
tive collection of Italian painting beginning with the time of the Giottesques 
(Figs. 6-7). 

The Villa d’Este at Tivoli.—The history of the Villa d’Este at Tivoli is the 
subject of a recent article by Vincenzo Pacirict. (Atti e Memorie della 
Societa Tiburtina di Storia e d’ Arte, 1, 1921, pp. 58-83; 4 pls.) 
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SPAIN 


A Painting by Navarette.—B. G. Mur publishes a painting of St. John on 
Mount Patmos (in the collection of the author) which he shows to be the paint- 
ing for which King Philip II gave a commission in 1571 to Juan Fernandez 
Navarrete (called El Mudo). The painting is full of Venetian qualities and 
helps to characterize its author as “the Spanish Titian.’ (B. Soc. Esp. 
XXVIII, 1920, pp. 216-225; pl.) 

A Spanish Collection.—J. PENvELAs describes some paintings in the collec- 
tion of D. Félix Labat. Among the 
treasures are a fourteenth century 
Italian Madonna, showing Byzan- 
tine influence (possibly to be at- 
tributed to Lorenzo Veneziano), a 
Madonna by Botticelli, a Holy 
Family by Raphael or a follower, 
two paintings by El Greco, two by 
Zurbaran, and several examples of 
northern schools, attributed to Van 
der Goes, Mabuse, etc. (B. Soc. 
Esp. XXIX, 1921, pp. 72-77; 2 pls.) 

Spanish Renaissance Houses.— 

The Marquis of Lozoya describes 

a number of Renaissance houses of 

Segovia (B. Soc. Esp. X XIX, 1921, 

ae pp. 85-95; 2 pls.). While church 

FicuRE 7.—Maponna By Pin- architecture clung to the Gothic 

TURICCHIO: ROME. | style far into the Renaissance 

period, the new style was early 

adopted for domestic building. Engineers and sculptors came from Avila and 

Valladolid, but their style was necessarily modified by the new conditions 

which they had to meet, particularly by the character of the material offered by 

the region. The fact that they had to use granite for much of their work im- 

posed a general simplicity and soberness upon the decoration. The same 

author discusses the houses of the reign of Henry IV and Isabella, in the late 
fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries (Ibid. pp. 1-12; 2 pls.). 


BELGIUM AND HOLLAND 


Pictures from the School of Rembrandt.—R. R. Tatiock publishes a paint- 
ing of Tobias Curing his Father’s Blindness (owned by Mr. A. H. Buttery), 
which he attributes to an unknown artist of the school of Rembrandt in the 
middle of the seventeenth century. A second picture, Jacob and his Blood- 
stained Coat (National Gallery, Helsingfors), is clearly the work of another 
disciple of Rembrandt, Govaert Flinck, by whom it is signed. (Burl. Mag. 
XXXIX, 1921, pp. 195-196; 2 pls.) 

Painters of Mechlin.—M. J. FrrepLANnper finds in a number of engravings 
a clue to the kind of work painters were doing in Mechlin in the early sixteenth 
century under the regency of Margaretha. Among the Mechlin painters of 
this period listed by van Mander, it is possible to identify Nicolas (given Hans 
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by van Mander), Hogenberg and Frans Crabbe as the authors of extant en- 
gravings, notably the series of The Entry of Charles V into Bologna by Hogen- 
berg. Hogenberg, who came from the south, was more independent than 
Crabbe; the latter was apparently not.a little influenced by him as well as by 
others. (Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. XLII, 1921, pp. 161-168; 5 figs.) 

A Self-Portrait by Rembrandt.—R. Fry describes the qualities in a portrait 
little known to the public, which is a late work by Rembrandt and one of his 
finest creations. (Burl. Mag. XXXVIII, 1921, pp. 262-263; pl.) 

The Barend Family.—J. Hewitt traces some of the main. facts in regard to 
several generations of the Dutch painters, the Barend family. One member, 
Barent Dircksz, is identified as the painter of several pictures in Chichester 
¢cathedral, formerly thought to have been done by an Italian named Theo- 
doricus Barnardi. The work is to be dated in about 1519. (Burl. Mag. 
XXXVIII, 1921, pp. 263-264; fig.) 

A Painting by Vermeer.—R. R. Tattock publishes the little painting of the 
Girl with the Flute, recognized a few years ago as a work of Vermeer of Delft. 
(Burl. Mag. XXXIX, 1921, pp. 28-33; fig.) 

The ‘‘Hours” of James IV.—P. Durriev gives a résumé of the characteris- 
tics of the school of miniature painters which, from the region in which it was 
active, he terms ‘‘ganto-brugeoise,” and he publishes a Book of Hours done by 
this school, which is identified by coats of arms and other insignia as that of 
James IV, king of Scotland, and his wife, Margaret of England. The manu- 
script is of special importance not only because of the excellent quality of the 
best of its miniatures, but because, being datable, between 1503 and 1513, it 
serves to date a group of similar manuscripts hitherto undatable. (Gaz. B.-A. 
III, 1921, pp. 197-212; 2 pls.) 

Drawings by Lambert Lombard.—In calling attention to the importance of 
authentic drawings for any analysis of the art of Lambert Lombard, M. Kunt- 
ZIGER (Gaz. B.-A., IV, 1921, pp. 185-192; 6 figs.) publishes a number of the 
drawings and discusses their style. 


AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Two Types of Cliff-dwellings.—J. W. Frewxes distinguishes between two 
types of prehistoric cliff-dwellings in the Southwest: (1) that which includes a 
circular and vaulted room called the kiva, used for ceremonia! purposes, found 
in Colorado and northern Arizona; (2) that which shows no trace of the kiva, in 
southern Arizona and southern New Mexico. (Annual Report of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, 1919, pp. 421-426; 6 pls.) 

Iroquois Archaeology.—A. B. SKINNER has published an additional study of 
the characteristic Iroquoian remains in New York State. The monograph con- 
tains three papers: Archaeological Problems of the Northern Iroquois, Notes on 
Cayuga Archaeology, and Archaeological Researches in Jefferson County, N. Y. 
The author reiterates the conclusion that there are two culture levels in the 
region, an older, more uniform Algonkian level, and a later somewhat varied 
Iroquoian one. He thinks that Cayuga pottery is a development subsequent 
to the arrival of the Iroquois in their historic habitat (p. 87). Their ceramic 
art does not resemble that of the Cherokee and other southern Iroquoian 
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peoples. He summarizes the two cultures by contrast: ‘The material culture of 
the early Iroquois of New York was, roughly speaking, a culture of bone and of 
clay. . . . The Algonkian culture was one which developed the working 
of stone.”” [Notes on Iroquois Archaeology, New York, 1921, Museum of the 
American Indian. 216 pp.; 37 pls.; 52 figs.] 

The Lenapé.—M. R. HarrincTon is the author of one of a much needed 
series of studies on the life of the Delaware or Lenapé Indians formerly inhabit- 
ing New Jersey and Pennsylvania. These people removed from the east and are 
now to be found distributed in various parts of the west to the number of about 
1900 in Oklahoma, Ontario and Kansas. Harrington treats the Lenapé pan- 
theon, minor deities, beliefs of the soul, visions and guardian spirits and the 
great annual ceremony, and minor ceremonies. The ethnologist is struck with 
a conviction of the derivation of Lenapé institutions from both the Iroquois and 
the southern culture areas. The use of masks, stone sculptures, purification 
rites, and dances are instances. The whole account of this little-known group 
is not so full but that we could wish for more. [Religion and Ceremonies of the 
Lenapé. New York, 1921, Museum of the American Indian. 249 pp.; 9 pls.; 
19 figs.] 

The Sun Dance.—Lesuik Spier has published two papers which furnish an 
ethnological survey and equation of the dominant feature of the religious life of 
the plains Indians. The Sun Dance is a ceremonial complex, its minor traits 
borrowed back and forth in the region under a systematic selection, the product 
of a long series of historical events. [Notes on the Kiowa Sun Dance, Anthro- 
pological Papers of the American Museum of Natural History, XVI, 1921, part 
VI; 13 pp.; fig. The Sun Dance of the Plains Indians, its Development and 
Diffusion, ibid. part VII; 67 pp.; map.] 

The Stone of the Sun.—A work by E. J. Pauactas on the Stone of the 
Sun in the Archaeological Museum in Mexico has been translated by F. STarr. 
It comprises a description of the stone, and an interpretation of its symbols, 
which express the prehistoric Mexican division of time, from minutes to cen- 
turies of 104 and cycles of 416 years. The author draws some inferences re- 
garding the chronology and history of the Indian races of Mexico. [The Stone 
of the Sun and the First Chapter of the History of Mexico. Chicago, 1921, 
University of Chicago Press. 78 pp.; 3 pls.; fig.; 4to.; $0.75.] 

A Mexican Stone Drum.—H. Beyer discusses an ancient Mexican represen- 
tation of a drum in stone, now in the Museo Nacional in Mexico. (Mémoires 
de la Société Scientifique “ Antonio Alzate,’”” XX XIX, 1921, pp. 335-342; 8 figs.) 

A Mexican Vase.—H. Beyer describes an ancient Mexican vase which has 
the curious form of an upturned head, the open mouth being the orifice of the 
vase. (Mémoires de la Société Scientifique “Antonio Alzate,” XXXIX, 1921, 
pp. 195-201; 5 figs.) 
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Dieterich. 28 M. 

K. A. Neugebauer, Antike Bronze- 
statuetten, 1-5. (Kunst und Kultur, 

Berlin, 1921, Schoetz und 

132 pp.; 18 pls. 8vo. 


Bd. 1.) 
Parrhysius. 
50 M. 

Papiri greci e latini, VI. Florence, 
1920, Ariani. xix, 221 pp. 8vo. 
100 fr——aA. F. Pauly and G. 
Wissowa, Real-Encyclopiidie der 
classischen Altertumswissenschaft. 
Halbbd. 21: Katoikoi-Komédie. 
Stuttgart, 1921, Metzler. 1280 pp. 
4to. 100 M. 

Reale Galleria degli Uffizi, Elenco 
delle sculture. Florence, 1921, 
Giannini. 66 pp.; 48 pls. 16mo. 
3.50 fr. Adolphe Reinach, Rec- 
ueil Milliet: Textes grecs et ‘latins 
relatifs a l'histoire de la peinture 
ancienne. Vol. I. Paris, 1921, 
Klincksieck. 430 pp. 8vo. 30 fr. 

. H. Roscher, ‘Ausfiihrliches 
Lexikon der griechischen und rém- 
ischen Mythologie. Supplement: 
Geschichte der klassischen Mytho- 
logie und Religionsgeschichte wih- 
rend des Mittelalters im Abendland 
und wihrend der Neuzeit. Leipzig 
1921, Teubner. viii, 248 pp. 8vo. 

Edouard Schmidt, Archaistische 
Kunst in Griechenland und Rom. 
1921, Heller. 24 pls. 80 


GREEK 


(Including also titles of works relat- 
ing to Pre-Hellenic inhabitants of 
Greece and to kindred peoples, and 
to monuments of Greek art where- 
ever found.) 


I. GENERAL AND MISCEL- 
LANEOUS 


Annuario della R. Scuola Archeolog- 
ica di Atene e delle Missioni Italiane 
in Oriente, Vol. III, 1916-1920. 
Bergamo, 1921, Istituto Italiano 
d’ArtiGraphiche. 298 pp.; 11 pls.; 
151 figs. 4to. 

D. Baud-Bovy and F. Boissonas, Des 
Cyclades en Créte au gré du vent, 
avec une préface par G. Fougéres. 


ARCHAEOLOGY 


[Vot. XXVI, 1922 


Notices archéologiques par G. 
Nicole. Geneva, 1919, Boissonas. 
157 pp.; pls. Folio——F. Bechtel, 
Die historischen Personennamen 
des Griechischen bis zur Kaiserzeit. 
Halle, 1917, Niemeyer. xvi, 637 
p. 8vo. Friedrich Bilabel, Die 
ionische Kolonisation: Untersuch- 
ungen uber die staatliche und kult- 
liche Organisation der ionischen 
Kolonien und ihre Beziehungen zu 
den Mutterstiidten. Leipzig, 1920, 
Dieterich. viii, 260 pp. 28 M. 
——Carl W. Blegen, Korakou: a 
Prehistoric Settlement near Corinth. 
Boston. and New York, 1921, 
American School of Classical Stud- 
ies at Athens. xvi, 139 pp.; 8 pls.; 
135 figs. 4to. $65. H. T. Bos- 
sert, Alt-Kreta: Kunst und Kunst- 
gewerbe im Kulturkreise. 
Berlin, 1921, Wasmuth. 66 pp.; 
215 pls. Svo. 120 M.——George 
W. Botsford, Hellenic History. 
4 York, 1922, Macmillan. 520 
p.; figs.; maps. S8vo. $4. 
Lida R. "Brandt, Social Aspects of 
Greek Life in the Sixth Centur 
B.c. Philadelphia, 1922, T. 
Davis. 108 pp. 8vo. $2. 
Alice Brenot, Recherches sur |’ éphé- 
bie attique et en particulier sur la 
date del’institution. (Bibliothéque 
de l’Ecole des Hautes Etudes, 
Sciences historiques et philolo- 
giques, No. 229.) Paris, 1920, 
ouard Champion. 52 pp. 8vo. 

Rhys Carpenter, The Esthetic Basis of 
Greek Art of the Fifth and Fourth 
Centuries B.c. (Bryn Mawr Notes 
and Monographs, No. 1.) Bryn 
Mawr, Pennsylvania, 1921, Bryn 
Mawr College. 263 pp. $1.50. 
16mo. Stanley Casson, Cata- 
logue of the Acropolis Museum, 
Vol. II. Sculpture and Architec- 
tural Fragments; with a section 
upon the Terracottas, by Dorothy 
Brooke. Cambridge, 1921, Univer- 
sity Press. 459 pp.; 124 figs. 8vo. 
36s. 

L. R. Farnell, Greek Hero Cults and 
Ideas of Immortality. Oxford, 


1921, a Press. xvi, 434 


He Homire illustré. Paris, 


Hatier. viii, 446 pp. 

A Handbook of Greece, Vol. I. The 
Mainland of Old Greece and Cer- 
tain Neighbouring Islands. Com- 
piled by the Geographical Section 


q 
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of the Naval Intelligence Division, 
The Admiralty. London, 1920, H. 
M. Stationer’s Office. 782 pp.; 
19 pls.; 2 maps. A Handbook of 
Macedonia and Surrounding Terri- 
tories. Compiled by the Geograph- 
ical Section of the Naval Intelli- 
gence Division, The Admiralty. 
London, 1920, H. M. Stationer’s 
Office. 524 pp.; 5 maps and plans. 
8vo. Jane E. Harrison, Epile- 
gomena to the Study of Greek 
Religion. Cambridge, 1921, Uni- 
versity Press. 40 pp. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Joseph Hazzidakis, Tylissos 4 
’époque minoenne, suivi d’une 
note sur les larnax de Tylissos, 
traduit du grec par l’auteur avec la 
collaboration de L. Franchet. Par- 
is, 1921,Geuthner. 96 pp.; 10 pls.; 
48 figs. 8vo. 25 fr. 


H. R. James, Our Hellenic Heritage, 


Vol. I. Part I, The Great Epics; 
Part II, The Struggle with Persia. 
London, 1921, Macmillan. Figs.; 
maps. 8vo. 6s. George Jef- 
frey, A Description of the Monu- 
ments of Cyprus. Nicosia, 1918, 
Government Printing Office. 467 
pp.; 5 pls.; 37 figs. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
. Keil, Fiithrer durch Ephesos. Vien- 
na, 1915, Hélder. 90 pp.; 46 figs.; 
2 maps. 


K. Latte, Heiliges Recht: Untersuch- 


ungen zur Geschichte der sakralen 
Rechtsformen in  Griechenland. 
Tiibingen, 1920, Mohr. 8vo. 14M. 
——R. W. Livingstone, ed., The 
Legacy of Greece: Essays by Gilbert 
Murray, W. R. Inge, J. Burnet, Sir 
T. L. Heath, D’Arcey Thompson, 
Charles Singer, R. W. Livingstone, 
A. Toynbee, A. E. Zimmern, Percy 
Gardner, Sir Reginald Blomfield. 
Oxford, 1921, Clarendon Press. 
xii, 424 pp. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Max Neubert, Die dorische Wander- 
ung in ihren europdischen Zusam- 
menhiangen: das_ prihistorische 
Eréffnungsstiick zur indogerman- 
ischen Weltgeschichte. Stuttgart, 
1920, Koch und Neff. 127pp. S8vo. 
10M. Martin P. Nilsson, Olym- 
pen: en framstallning av den klas- 
siska mytologien. Vols. I and II. 
Stockholm, 1918-19, H. Geber. 


Raffaele Pettazzoni, La religione nella 


Grecia antica fino al Alessandro. 
Bologna, 1921, Zanichelli. 416 pp. 
8vo. 20 L. C. Praschniker, 
Kretische Kunst. (Bibliothek der 
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Kunstgeschichte, Bd. 7.) Leipzig, 
1921, Seemann. 12 pp.; 20 pls. 
8vo. 8M. 

Eleanor F. Rambo, Lions in Greek 
Art. Bryn Mawr, 1920, Bryn 
Mawr College. 54 pp. S8vo. 
Carl Robert, Die griechische Helden- 
sage, Buch 2; Buch 3, 1. (Preller, 
Griechische Mythologie, 4 Aufl.) 
Berlin, 1921, Weidmann. viii pp.; 
pp. 421-968. 8vo. 

. von Salis, Die Kunst der Griechen, 

2. Aufl. Leipzig, 1922, Hirzel. 
x, 303 pp. 4to. 66 M. Bern- 
hard Schweitzer, Herakles: Auf- 
siitze zur griechischen Religions- 
und Sagengeschichte. Tiibingen, 
1922, Mohr. 247 pp.; 12 pls.; 
38 figs. 4to. John A. Scott, 
The Unity of Homer. Berkeley, 
California, 1921, University of 
California Press. 275 pp. §8vo. 
$3.25. 

F. J. Tausend, Studien zu attischen 
Wiirzburg, 1921, Becker. 

6 pp. 8vo. 

Ure, The Greek Renaissance. 
London, 1921, Methuen. 175 pp.; 
12 pls. 8vo. 6s. P. N. Ure, 
The Origin of Tyranny. Cam- 
bridge, 1921, University Press. 
xii, 374 pp.; figs. 8vo. 35s. 

E. M. Walker. Greek History, its 
problems and meaning. Oxford, 
1921, Blackwell. 165 pp. 12mo. 
3s. 6d. Ludwig Weniger, Alt- 
griechischer Baumkultus. Leipzig, 
1919, Dieterich. 5 M. 50. 


II. GREEK ARCHITECTURE 


Joseph T. Clarke, Francis H. Bacon, 
and Robert Koldewey, Investiga- 
tions at Assos: Drawings and 
Photographs of the Buildings and 
Objects discovered during the 
Excavations of 1881-—1882-1883, 
edited with explanatory notes by 
Francis H. Bacon. Cambridge, 
Mass., 1921, Archaeological Insti- 
tute of America. 313 pp.; numer- 
ous plates, figures and plans, not 
numbered. Folio. $40. 

Sir Arthur Evans, The Palace of Mi- 
nos, a comparative account of the 
successive stages of the early Cretan 
civilization as illustrated by the 
discoveries at Knossos. Vol. I: 
The Neolithic and Early and Mid- 
dle Minoan Ages. London, 1921, 
Maemillan. x, 721 pp.; 12 pls.; 
542 figs.; plans. 4to. £6 6s. 
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A. D. Fraser, The Age of the Extant 
Columns of the Olympieum at 
Athens. (Reprint from The Art 
Bulletin, IV, 1921.) 14 pp.; 2 pls. 
8vo. A. Frickenhaus, Die alt- 
griechische Bihne. Strassburg, 
1917, Triibner. viii, 131 pp.; pls. 
8vo. 

A von Gerkan, Das Theater von 
Priene, als Einzeldarstellung und 
in seiner Bedeutung fiir das hellen- 
istische Biihnenwesen. Munich, 


1921, Verlag fiir praktische Kunst- 
132 pp.; 36 pls.; 11 


wissenschaft. 
figs. Folio. 

S. B. Murray, Hellenistic Architec- 
ture in Syria. Oxford, 1921. Clar- 
endon Press. 8vo. 

G. Rodenwaldt, Der Fries des Mega- 
rons von Mykenai. Halle, 1921, 
Niemeyer. viii, 72 pp.; 5 pls.; 30 
figs. 4to. 100M. 

Max Theuer, Der griechisch-dorische 
Peripteraltempel: ein Beitrag zur 
antiken Proportionslehre. Berlin, 
1818, Wasmuth. iv, 66 pp.; 43 pls. 
4to. 

III. GREEK SCULPTURE 

Ludwig Curtius, Das_ griechische 
Grabrelief. (Wasmuths Kunst- 
hefte, Heft 3.) Berlin; 1920, Was- 
muth. 4pp.;13 pls. 8vo. 

A. Hahr, Bewegungsgestalten.in der 
griechischen Skulptur. Strassburg, 
1917, Heitz. vii, 79pp.;figs. 4to. 

R. Heberdey, Altattische Po- 
rosskulptur. Ein Beitrag zur Ge- 
schichte der archaischen griechi- 
schen Kunst. Vienna, 1919, Hélder. 
xii, 246 pp.; pls. Folio. 

Salvatore Mirone, Mirone d’Eleutere. 
Catania, 1921, F. Tropea. 136 pp.; 
11 pls. 

Frederik Poulsen, Ikonographische 
Miscellen. (Kgl. Danske Viden- 
skabernes Selskab., Historisk-filo- 
logiske Meddelelser. IV, 1.) Co- 
penhagen, 1921, A. F. Host. 94 
pp.; 35 pls.; 21 figs. 8vo. 

G. Rodenwaldt, Griechische Portrats 
aus dem Ausgang der Antike. 
(Berlin. Winckelmannsprogramm, 
76.) Berlin, 1919, W. de Gruyter. 
30 pp.; figs. 4to 


IV. GREEK VASES 


Ernst Buschor, Greek Vase Painting. 
Translated by G. C. Richards. 
London, 1921, Chatto and Windus. 
180 pp.; 96 pls. S8vo. 25s. 


ARCHAEOLOGY 


XXVI, 1922 


V. GREEK INSCRIPTIONS 

A. Alt, Die griechischen Inschriften 
der Palaestina Tertia. (Wissen- 
schaftl. Verdffentl. des deutsch- 
tiirk. | Denkmalschutz-Komman- 
dos, Heft 2.) Berlin and Leipzig, 
1921, W. de Gruyter. 62 pp.; 10 


figs. 
J. Kirchner, Inscriptiones Graecae, 
IV, 1. Berlin, 1918, Reimer. 
Folio. 


VI. GREEK COINS 


G. F. Hill, A Catalogue of the Greek 
Coins of Arabia, Mesopotamia, and 
Persia. London, 1921, British 
Museum. cexix, 359 pp.; 55 pls. 
8vo. 

BR. F. Newell, Alexander Hoards, I: 
Introduction and Kyparissia Hoard. 
(Num. Not., No. 3). New York, 
1921, American Numismatic So- 
ciety. 21 pp.; 2pls. 16mo. $0.50.—— 
Newell, The First Seleucid 
Coinage of Tyre. (Num. Not., No. 
10.) New York, 1921, American 
Numismatic Society. 40 pp.; 8 pls. 
16mo. $1. E. T. Newell, The 
Octobols of Histiaea. (Num. Not., 
No. 2.) New York, 1921, Ameri- 
can Numismatic Society. 25 pp.; 
2 pls.; fi 16mo. $0.50. 


ROMAN 
(Including also titles of works relating 
to the monuments of the Etruscans 
and other people who inhabited 
Italy before or contemporaneously 
with the Romans, as well as to Ro- 
man monuments outside of Italy.) 


I. GENERAL AND MISCELLA- 
VEOUS 


Louise E. W. Adams, A Study in the 
Commerce of Latium, from the 
Early Iron Age through the Sixth 
Century B.c. (Smith College Clas- 
sical Studies, No. 2.) Northamp- 
ton, Mass., 1921, Smith College. 
84pp. 8vo.- $0.75. 

F. Behn, Kataloge des rémisch- 
germanischen Centralmuseums 
(Mainz): Italische Altertiimer vor- 
hellenistischer Zeit. Mainz, 1920, 
Wilckens. iv,172pp.;12pls. 8vo. 

Cannstadt zur Rémerzeit, Neue arch- 
fiologische Forschungen und Funde, 
herausgegeben vom Wiirttemburg- 
ischen Landesamt fiir Denkmal- 
pflege, Tl. 1. Stuttgart, 1921, 
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Schweizerbart. 75 pp.; 16 pls.; 
8 figs. 4to. 140 M.——L. Con- 
stans, Arles Antique. Paris, 1921, 
de Boccard. xvi, 426 pp.; 16 pls. 
25 fr. Franz ‘Cumont, ‘Die ori- 


entalischen Religionen im rémi- 
schen Heidentum. Deutsche Aus- 
gabe von Georg Gehrich. Leipzig, 
1921, 
6M 


Teubner. 340 pp. 8vo. 

R. Forrer, Das rémische Zabern (Tres 
Tabernae) Stuttgart, 1918, Kohl- 
hammer. 153 pp.; 19 pls.; 87 figs. 
8vo. Tenney Frank, An Eco- 
nomic History of Rome to the End 
of the Republic. Baltimore, 1920, 
Johns Hopkins University Press. 
xi, 310 pp. 8vo. Fiihrer durch 
die Sammlungen des Rémer Muse- 
ums in Hildesheim. Hildesheim, 
1919. 40 pp.; 23 figs. S8vo. 

H. Lehner, Die antiken Steindenk- 
miler des Prov.-Museums in Bonn. 
Bonn, 1918, Cohen. viii, 512 pp.; 
140 figs. S8vo. 

G. L. Martelli, Lingua etrusca: gram- 
matica, testi, glossario. Perugia, 
1920, Bartelli. 91 pp. S8vo. 10 
fr. C. Mehlis, Des Claudius 
Ptolemaeus “‘Geographia” und die 
Rhein-Weser Landschaft. Mu- 
— 1918, Lindauer. 73 pp.; figs. 


Paolo Orsi, Gli Seavi intornial’Athen- 
aion di Siracusa negli anni 1912- 
1917. (Reprint from Mon. Ant. 
XXV, 1919.) Rome, 1919, R. 
Accademia dei Lincei. 414 pp.; 
26 pls.; 268 figs. 4to. 

F. G. de ‘Pachtére, La table hypothé- 
caire de Veleia: étude sur la pro- 
priété fonciére dans l’Appenin de 
Plaisance. (Bibliothéque de |’Ecole 
des Hautes Etudes, Sciences his- 
toriques et philologiques, No. 228.) 
Paris, 1920, ouard Champion. 
119 pp.; map. 8vo. Ettore 
Pais, Fasti triumphales populi 
Romani. Rome, 1920, Nardecchia. 
xxviii, clxviii, 546 pp.; 20 pls. 8vo. 
100 fr——L. Peserico, Ricerche di 
storiaetrusca. Vicenza; 1920, Gal- 
la. 320 pp. 8vo. 25 fr. 

Frances E. Sabin, Classical Associa- 
tions of Places in Italy. Madison, 
Wisconsin, 1921, published by the 
author. 526 pp.; figs.; maps. 
8vo. $65. Sir J. E. Sandys, A 
Companion to Latin Studies, edited 
for the Syndics of the University 
Press. Third edition. Cambridge, 
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a University Press. xxxv, 891 

figs. 8vo. 36s——-J. C. 
Stobert, The Grandeur that was 
Rome: a Survey of Roman Cul- 
ture and Civilization. Second edi- 
tion, revised. Philadelphia, 1921, 
Lippincott. xxviii, 351 pp.; pls. 
8vo. $7.50. 

J. I. S. Whitaker, Motya, a Phoeni- 
cian Colony in Sicily. London, 
1921, Bell. xvi, 357 pp. 8vo. 
30s.——G. Wilke, Archaeologische 
Erlauterungen zur Germania des 
Tacitus. Leipzig, 1921, Kabitzsch. 
84 pp.; 74 figs. 8vo. 


II. ROMAN ARCHITECTURE 


Albert Ballu, Ruines de Djemila 
(antique Cuicul) Algiers, 1921, 
Carbonel... 73 pp.; pls. 8vo. 

P. Sarasin, Uber die Entw icklung des 
Triumphbogens aus dem Janustem- 
pel. Innsbruck, 1921, Wagner. 
16 pp.; 5 figs. '8vo. 5 M. C. 
Schuchhardt, Die sogenannten Tra- 
janswille in der Dobrudscha. Ber- 
~~ 1918, Reimer. 66 pp.; figs. 
vo. 


III. ROMAN SCULPTURE 


K. A. Neugebauer, Asklepios: Ein 
Beitrag zur Kritik rémischer Sta- 
tuenkopien. (Ber. Winckelmanns- 
programm, 78.) Berlin, 1921, 
Vereinigung wissens Verleger. 54 
pp. 4to. 30M. 

F. Prechac, Le colosse de Néron: son 
attitude et ses vicissitudes d’aprés 
les textes et les monnaies. Paris, 
1920, Rollin. 74 pp.; pls. S8vo. 

F. Quilling, Die Jupitersiule des 
Samus und Severus: das Denkmal 
in Mainz und seine Nachbildung 
auf dem Saalburg. 1918, 
Engelmann. 236 p 4to. 

Carl Robert, Die 
Reliefs, IIT. (Einzelmythen.) Ber- 
lin, 1919, Grote. viii, 588 pp.; 
144 pls. Folio. 


IV. ROMAN VASES AND 
PAINTING 


D. Comparetti, Le nozze di Bacco e 
Arianna, rappresentazione pittorica 
spettaculosa nel triclinio di una 
villa suburbana di Pompei, dis- 
crittaedichiarata. Florence, 1921, 
— 66 pp.; 12 pls. 4to. 


22 fr. 
Frederik Poulsen, Etruscan Tomb 
Paintings, their Subjects and Sig- 
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Translated by Ingeborg 
Oxford, 1921, Claren- 
x, 63 pp.; pls. 4to. 


nificance. 

Andersen. 
don Press. 
15s. 

H. Sumner, Descriptive Account of 
Roman Pottery Sites at Sloden and 
Black Heath Meadow, Linwood, 
New Forest. London, 1921, Chis- 
wick Press. 45 pp.; plans. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. 


V. ROMAN INSCRIPTIONS 


Corpus Inscriptionum Etruscarum, 
Suppl., Fasc. 1. Libri lintei Etrusci 
fragmenta Zagrabiensia, rec. G. 
Herbig, adiuvante O. A. Danielsson. 
Leipzig, 1921, Barth. vi, 33 pp.; 
pls. 3-12. 4to. 72M. Corpus 


[Vou. XXVI, 1922 


Latinarum, Vol. I, 

rs posterior, editio altera, ed. E. 

Berlin, 1918, Rei- 
mer. Pp. 367-716. Folio. 


P. Thomsen, Die rémischen Meilen- 


steine der Provinzen Syria, Arabia, 
und Palistina. (Reprint from Z. 
D. Pal. V., XL.) Leipzig, 1917, 
Hinrichs. iv, 102 pp.;6 maps, 8vo. 
10 M. 


VI. ROMAN COINS 


Agnes Baldwin, Five Roman Gold 


Medallions or Multiple Solidi of the 
Late Empire. (Num. Not., No. 
6.) New York, 1921, American 
Numismatic Society. 103 pp.; 5 
pls.; 6 figs. 16mo. $1.50. 


CHRISTIAN ART 


GENERAL AND MISCELLA- 
NEOUS 


Arte y decoraci6n en Espafia: arqui- 
tectura—arte decorativa. Tomo 
1-3. Barcelona, 1917-1919. 252 
pls. Folio. M. Aubert and Hu- 
bert-Fillay, | Menneton-sur-Cher: 
étude archéologique; notes et 
impressions. Blois, 1921, Jardin 
de la France. 16 pp.; figs. ; ; plan. 
8vo. E. Aude, Le Musée d’ Aix- 
en-Provence. Paris, 1921, Laurens. 
64 pp.; 52 figs. 16mo. Avignon, 
Villeneuve, Orange, Saint-Rémy, 
Arles, les Baux. Paris, 1921, Hach- 
ette. 64 pp.; 21 figs.; 6 plans; 3 
maps. 16mo. 


A. A. Babeau, L’art de Champagne, 


région de Troyes. Paris, 1919, 
de Boccard. 59 pp.; 8 pls. 4to. 
V. Balzano, Guglielmo di maes- 
tro Berardo di Gessopalena, minia- 
tore del secolo XIV. Lanciano, 
1920, Carabba. 61 pp.; 15 pls. 
l6mo. 4 fr. C. Bandini, Spole- 
to. Bergamo, 1921, Istituto ital. 
d’arti grafiche. 138 pp.; 120 figs.; 
pl. 8vo. Bau- und Kunstdenk- 
miler der freien und Hansestadt 
Liibeck. Band III. Liibeck, 
1919-21, Noéhring. 575 pp.; pls. 
8vo. Bau- und Kunstdenkmial- 
er d. Regierungsbezirks Wiesbaden. 
Band VI: Nachlese und Erginz- 
ungen zu den Banden I-V; Regis- 
ter. Frankfurt a.M., 1921, Keller. 
viii, 242 pp.; figs.; pls. 4to. 


Berlin, Staatliche Museen, Beschreib- 


endes Verzeichnis der Gemiilde im 
Kaiser-Friedrich Museum. 8. Aufl. 
Berlin, 1921, Vereinigung wissen- 
schaftlicher Verleger. v, 646 pp.; 
plans. 8vo. 24 M. Berlin, 
Staatliche Museen, Fiihrer durch 
das Schlossmuseum. (Fiihrer durch 
die staatl. Museen zu Berlin, 5.) 
Berlin, 1921, Deutscher Kunstver- 
lag. 81 pp. 8vo. 6 M. Berlin, 
Fihrer durch die staatlichen Mu- 
seen zu Berlin. Die Schausammlung 
des Miinzkabinetts im Kaiser- 
Friedrich Museum. Berlin, 1919, 
Reimer. 572 pp. 8vo. H. 
Besnard, Le Pays basque frangais. 
Paris, 1921, Laurens. 64 pp.; 41 
figs. 16mo.——Bibliothéque Na- 
. tionale, Catalogue des ouvrages 
rélatifs aux beaux-arts du cabinet 
des estampes de la Bibliothéque 
Nationale, série Y. Paris, 1921, 
Champion. xi, 372 pp. 8vo. 20 

D. Bierens de Haan, Het 
houtsnijwerk in Nederland tijdens 
de Gothiek en de Renaissance. The 
Hague, 1921, Nijhoff. viii, 183 pp.; 
155 pls. 4to. 25 guilders. A. 
Blum, Histoire générale de l'art. 
Paris, 1921, Quillet. ii, 262 pp.; 
8 pls.; figs. 4to. J. Bonnerot, 
Autun. Paris, 1921, Laurens. 64 
pp.; 36 figs. 16mo. A. E. Brinck- 
mann, Deutsche Stadtbaukunst in 
der Vergangenheit. 2. Aufl. Frank- 
furt a. M. 1921, Frankfurter 
Verlagsanstalt. vi, 199 pp.; 8 pls.; 
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136 figs. S8vo. 40M.——C.Bron- 
ner, Miinzenberg: ein kunstge- 
schichtlicher Fiihrer durch Burg 
und Stadt. Friedberg, 1921, 
Scriba. 45 pp.; figs. 8vo. A. 
Broquelet, Nos abbayes. Paris, 
1920, Garnier. xxiv, 376 pp.; 72 
figs. 16mo. A. Byne and Mil- 
dred Stapley, Decorated Wooden 
Ceilingsin Spain. (Hispanic Notes 
and Monographs.) New York, 
1920, Putnam. xii, 112 pp.; figs. 
16mo. 
J. Casier and P. Bergmans, L’art 
ancien dans les Flandres (region de 
l’Escaut). Memorial de |’exposi- 
tion retrospective organisée 4 Gand 
en 1913. II: Orfévrerie, minia- 
tures de manuscrits, tapisseries.) 
Brussels, 1921, Van Oest. iv, 142 
pp.; 95 pls. Folio. 100 fr——S. 
Chauvet, La Normandie ancestrale: 
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